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JUST A WO R'D 


THE ARMY and the navy—that’s no 
doubt the way you place the emphasis in 
your consideration of the two sides of 
America’s fighting force. For when we 
think of war we usually think of soldiers; 
aside from their superiority in numbers the 
men in olive drab can frequently remind us 
of their work by marching past. The navy 
hasn’t that advantage—instead of parading, 
it is camouflaged; and yet the work our 
sailor boys are doing is just as important, 
just as vital to winning the war as that of 
the men in the trenches. Incidentally, don’t 
forget that without our navy our men in 
the trenches couldn’t be there! 

In a Navy Number of The Independent, 
to be published shortly, we shall present a 
graphic story of the power that lies in our 
battleships and cruisers, a story based on 
a voyage with the United States fleet in 
wartime. The author of it is Burnell Poole, 
artist and photographer. He has illustrated 
his observations while “Shanghaied with 
the Fleet” with some remarkable pictures 
of our ships in action and with a painting 
of a battleship full speed ahead which will 
be reproduced on the cover of The Inde- 


pendent. 
=. 


Spring has come! And spring in the ante- 
bellum days used to mean fashions to most 
women folks. In fact the habit of thinking 
about new clothes along this time of year 
is still with us, but reordered by the omni- 
present thought of war. Fashions in clothes 
may help to win this war. Do you realize 
that? Charlotte Perkins Gilman will wake 
you up to the fact if you don’t in her arti- 
cle “Concerning Clothes,” soon to be pub- 
lished in The Independent. Mrs. Gilman is 
the editor of The Forerunner and the au- 
thor of “Women and Economics,” “The 
Crux” and “What Diantha Did.” 


* * 


The popularity of Edward Earle Purin- 
ton’s articles in The Independent was estab- 
lished years ago. But we are glad to be re- 
minded all the same that our readers like 
them and keep coming back for more. 
Ilere is a particularly pleasant bit of evi- 
dence : 

‘iy Dear Mr. PURINTON: 

For years I have been reading your articles in 
The Independent with deep ‘interest. They have 
helped me in my busy life and work. 

This Sunday p. m. I read the best in the 
February sixteenth issue,—‘‘Winning the War.” 
1 would like to say my “Thank You” face to 
face for it, but instead will take one minute of 
your time while you read my thanks. Of all the 
strong, fine things you have given the public, it 
seems to me this is the strongest and finest. 

I am glad I knew the boy who was “the 
father of the man” who could write (and think) 


t. 
God keep you alive to say much more. 
Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Mariet D, Banker, 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas. 
February 16th. 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of . 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better-houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 





REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Senator Harpinc—I am no respecter of 
admirals. 

Rarsi JuDAH MaGnes—I claim to be a 
rea! Bolshevik. 

ArTHUR HENDERSON—Don’t organize 
revolutions or coup d’etats. 

ALEXANDER BuBLIKOFF—There is not a 
healthy fiber left in Russia as a nation. 

VIcE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—Men here 
and there are asking “Is there a God?’ 

Davip Liorp GrorceE—There is nothing 
so fatal to character as half-finished tasks. 

JAMES P. Stnnott—Rock and rye wil) 
cure a cold, but what will cure rock and 
rye. 

Prima Donna Gatui-Curci—My most 
painstaking teacher was the talking-ma- 
chine. 

G. K. CHESTERTON—We must learn to 
let things “shake the world” without being 
rattled ourselves. 

Sm Epwarp Carson—The real issue is: 
Can a democracy, when attacked, defend 
itself successfully. 

HERR SCHEIDEMANN--Suppose our army 
should capture Calais and Paris, would that 
mean peace? I say “No,’” 

Woovrow Witson—tThe farmers of this 
country are as efficient as those of any 
other nation in the world. 

Leon TrotzKy—Lither we shall be de- 
stroyed or the power of the bourgeosie 
thruout Europe will be destroyed. 

Rosert Lynp—The problem for the 
pacifist, as for the Socialist, is to construct 
some other than a glass-case Utopia. 

GENERAL PERSHING—There has never 
been a similar body of men to lead as clean 
lives as our American soldiers in France. 

Pror. GEorcE W. Carver—The humble 
peanut can easily be prepared in one hun- 
dred and five ways for human consumption. 

Wiinetm Hupre-ScuLeicEN—It is the 
duty of every one who loves languages to 
see that the future language spoken in 
America shall be German. 

AUSTRALIAN PREMIER HuGHEs—I bid 
you strip the veil from those hypocrites 
who would sacrifice Australia to their im- 
placable hate of Britain. 

SenaToR ReED—It is getting to be too 
much of a habit of men to increase their 
line of argument by saying their opponents 
are friends of the Kaiser. 

Rev. CuarLtes M. AKED—Lloyd George’s 
voice combines the crooning of the mother, 
the wail of the winds, the storm of the 
tempests and the march of armed men. 


CoLtoneL Reprncton—The truth is not 
popular in Downing Street, and a whiff of 
breezy American public opinion brought to 
bear would do our War Council a world of 
good. 

Rupyarp Kiprinc—Under Hun dis- 
pensation man will once more become the 
natural prey, body and soul, of his better 
armed neighbor, women will be mere in- 
struments for continuing the breed, and 
labor will be a thing to be knocked on the 
head if it dares to give trouble and worked 
to death of it does not. 
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What town will be next? 


UST think back. How often has your news- 
paper, fresh from the press, cried out the news 
of another fire and for days after, fed you piecemeal 


the whole tragic story of death, loss, privation and 


distress? Fate seems to time these shocks by some 
weird schedule so that ere one horror dulls in 
memory, it strikes again. 


What town will be next? Who knows? It may be a quiet 
hamlet, or a busy factory town helping to build America. 
It may be a great city. 


But the day is coming when we shall not consider what town 
will be the next, because roofs will be fire-safe. Buildings 
will no longer be topped with tinder, and when that day 


comes, fire’s path will be blocked. You can see this working 
out in your town. 


Up the street there’s a cottage shingled with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos. Through the trees you see a stately mansion, with 
its beautiful roof of these same shingles in specially blended 
colors. Here’s a garage — over there a great factory with a 
roof of the same material. All Johns-Manville Asbestos — 
all roofed for safety. 


The demand for the fire-safe roof is growing fast, and with 
your own interest at heart you can help it by using any of 
the roofings listed below. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings: Asbestos Built-Up Roof- 
ing; Asbestos Ready Roofing; Corrugated Asbestos Roofing; 
Colorblende Shingles; Transite Asbestos Shingles. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 











JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Service in Fire Prevention 
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CARS of CHARACTER 
In War Time 








@ In war time our output of motor cars is 
reduced, because the Government relies upon 
the Packard factory for motors and other im- 
portant war material. 


Q But the need for dependable transportation 
was never so great. 


@ Whatever the number of Twin Six cars we 
can produce, they reflect unswerving devotion 
to an ideal—to build the best we know and 
always better than before. 


@ Their quality is guarded and upheld by the 
same organization which for 19 years has never 
lost sight of those essential elements which are 
the foundation stones of Packard character. 


@ This season enclosed carriages are all strikingly new 
designs. The lines, finish and appointments set a higher 
standard for motor vehicles. The verdict of competent 
critics is that these latest Twin Six carriages mark an im- 
portant step in that advancement and leadership which 
have been and will continue to be consistently Packard. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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Ask the Man who Owns One 
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“To act as the general eye of all supply departments in the field of industry” is President Wilson’s 
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recommendation in appointing 
Bernard N. Baruch chairman of the War Industries Board, which is to supervise the production and transportation of war supplies 
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WHAT WE SHOULD SAY TO GERMANY NOW 


HE Imperial German Chancellor has exprest quali- 

fied approval—in principle—of the four bases of 

any possible peace discussion set forth in the Presi- 

dent’s recent address to the Congress. The Chancellor 
uses fair words. But deeds are a surer index of spirit and 
purpose than words. There is, unfortunately, to be found 
in the present activities of the Imperial German Government 
in relation to the disturbed and distrest peoples on the east- 
ern border of its domains no indication of any change in the 
spirit and the purpose with which it forced its neighbors 
into the Great War. It is evident that there is nothing to be 
gained, and much to be jeopardized, by further discussion 
of abstract principles with the present rulers of Germany. 
We cannot bandy phrases or chop logic with the imperial- 


asked, “Where will the Germans strike?” That is to 

say, in all five campaigns Germany, altho outnum- 
bered, has somehow managed to keep the initiative in her 
own hands and to choose her own battlefield, so compelling 
her opponents to scatter their forces along all the fronts to 
meet a possible attack at any point. 

The initiative does not necessarily mean the offensive. 
Germany kept mainly on the defensive all last year. She 
began the spring campaign by a spontancous and un- 
expected retreat. The German forces in France fell back 
to the Hindenburg line. The Hindenburg line still holds. 
We have read many times that the line had been “pene- 
trated,” “broken,” “crushed,” “smashed” and “demolished,” 
but when we compare the map of this spring with the map 
of last spring it is difficult to see any difference. Even 
Lens, which is outside the line and which the Germans ex- 
pected to evacuate a year ago, is yet in their possession. 

The Allies agreed at a general council held at the French 
army headquarters in November, 1916, to make a joint and 
simultaneous attack on all fronts in the following spring. 
But this carefully considered program could not be carried 
out. The Russian and Italian offensives failed to materialize. 
The German withdrawal to the Hindenburg line discon- 
certed the French and British plan of campaign. Haig did 
not receive the recruits he expected and had to attack twice 
his number of Germans. Consequently he made little head- 
way and the French were still less successful. It was not 
until November that Haig was ready to try it again. This 
time he made a drive at Cambrai that really did get thru 
the line. The British here gained more than four miles, but 
thru some mismanagement—the responsibility for which is 
now being investigated—no adequate preparations were 
made for the counter-attack, so a few days later the Ger- 
man advance guard penetrated the old British front and 
surprized the soldiers bathing and shaving, three miles in 
the rear. The net gain of the British at Cambrai was there- 
fore slight. The French spring offensive was recognized as 
a failure an hour and a half after it started. 

But altho the campaign of 1917 in the west did not make 
much change in the geographical situation it was terribly 
costly to both sides. Colonel Repington estimates that the 
Germans suffered from 1,800,000 to 2,200,000 casualties al- 
together in 1917 and the British 700,000 to 800,000 and the 
* French about the same. But there are various other figures 
afloat. It was recently charged in Parliament that the 
British losses thru fault of the higher command were half 
a million more than the French. 

Will the Germans this year remain on the defensive as 
they did in 1917. or take the offensive as they did at Verdun 


| OR five years in succession the question has been 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE OPENING CAMPAIGN 


istic master of the German nation. We shall decline further 
discussion with them of possible terms of peace, even at long 
range, except on a basis of concrete proposals of restitution 
and guarantees for the future. 

When the Imperial German Government will say, with- 
out qualification or equivocation, on behalf of itself and its 
allies, We will get out of Belgium; we will get out of 
France; we will get out of Serbia; we will get out of Ru- 
mania; we will get out of Russia; we will get out of Italy; 
then the United States will meet the representatives of the 
German nation at the council table to discuss the further 
terms of peace. Until that time we shall not talk, but fight. 
We shall seek a peace thru victory. We shall attain it, or 
perish in the attempt. 








in 1916? All signs point to the latter. We have heard much 
of the concentration of troops on the western front, so much 
in fact has been allowed to leak out from Germany that 
we inevitably suspect that it may be all a bluff and that 
the real objectives of the Germans lies elsewhere. Colonel 
Repington puts the possibilities succinctly: 

An over-sea attack upon England; a renewal of the German 
Flanders offensive ; an attack on the British front in France; an 
attack upon the French or Belgians, or upon the Americans when 
they come into the line; an operation thru Switzerland; a decisive 
campaign in Italy; a thrust at Salonika; or, finally, the recovery 
of the Turkish losses farther east. 

Colonel Repington’s opinions are of special interest be- 
cause he recently threw up the position of military corre- 
spondent of the London Times, where he complained of being 
muzzled, and went over to the Morning Post in order to be 
able to say what he thought. But his first experience of the 
new freedom was discouraging, for he and the editor of the 
Post were speedily arrested for violating the censorship and 
fined five hundred dollars apiece. His conclusion was that 
a series of great attacks were soon to be delivered on the 
western front and that the British were not sufficiently 
prepared for them. According to his figures the Germans 
have now about 2,600,000 troops available for an offensive 
in France and Belgium and may raise this during the spring 
to over 3,000,000 by drawing on the Russian front, where the 
Germans have had some 1,200,000 men. 

How many of these will be necessary for the expeditions 
to Petrograd and Kiev or for policing the border prov- 
inces remains to be seen. Sir Auckland Geddes, the British 
Minister of National Service, stated in Parliament that 
“the secession of Russia from the Allies has added to the 
potential enemy strength on the western front, including 
Italy, possibly as many as 1,600,000 men without taking 
into consideration the reserves which would otherwise have 
been required for service on the Russian front.” Premier 
Lloyd George, on his return from the Versailles War Coun- 
cil, said that “Up to the present the Allies have had an 
overwhelming majority of troops on the western front.” 
Probably that will continue true, for France, according to 
official statements, had 4,725,000 men under arms at the be- 
ginning of this year and Great Britain, which has raised 
from all her dominions 7,500,000 men, ought to be able to 
match the French at the front. 

We will have in America a new army of 1,500,000, but it 
will obviously be difficult to find enough ships to transport 
them across the Atlantic as rapidly as the German and 
Austrian troops can be brought by rail from Russia. 

Besides the enemy troops released by the defection of 
Russia there are some 1,500,000 prisoners in Russia who 
will now be allowed to return. But many of them will not 
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want to. Some will naturally prefer to remain in safety 
rather than to serve again in the trenches. Some have been 
so infected with the revolutionary spirit as to be dangerous. 
Some will not be in a condition for further fighting. Some, 
like the Czech and Croat regiments that surrendered by 
preference, would be certainly shot if they returned. 

On the other hand some of the Esthonians, Ukrainians, 
Poles and Finns who formerly fought against the Germans 
are now fighting with them since they hope thereby to secure 
their national independence. We must also recognize the 
possibility that some of the Russians proper may be induced 
or forced to enter the German service in the interior if not 
at the front. But worse than any possible accretion of man 
power to the Germans is their gain of munitions, food and 
rolling stock. In the first years of the war guns were taken 
from the hands of British and French soldiers to send to 
Russia. This is why the Allied offensive in the spring of 1915 
was so weak. Japan and America have been pouring arms 
and engines into Russia for three years. Much of this ma- 
terial has fallen into the hands of the Germans, altho the 
seizure of Archangel by the British and of Vladivostok by 
the Japanese may save such as has not yet left these ports. 

But, on the other hand, the Allies on the western front 
are much more abundantly supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion than ever before. Their positions are stronger and they 
still have the advantage in numbers and should be able at 
least to stand off any attack the Germans can deliver. What 
is most important, the Allies have the advantage in 
spirit, for they are determined to drive the invader from 
France and Belgium while the Germans, having renounced 
annexations in this direction and having gained more than 
they hoped on the Russian side, have no interest in further 
fighting in the west unless they can thereby force an im- 
mediate peace. 


A WOMAN AT THE SENATE’S DOORS 
T's: statement with which Miss Anne Martin, of 





Nevada, announces her candidacy for the United 
States Senate is a strong one. She says: 

I believe that the time has come when the nation should attest 

its faith in democracy and the power of self-government of all 


its people by the election of a woman to its highest legislative 
body. 

I believe that the crucial problems which this nation now faces 
are problems which women can help solve and which justice 
demands they should have a voice in solving. The war we are 
waging is one in which social and industrial readjustment is the 
first essential to success. 

The peace which will follow this war will bring with it the 
social and industrial reorganization of the world. This readjust- 
ment for war, this reorganization for peace cannot be made suc- 
cessfully without the constructive coédperation of women. The 
welfare of women demands their presence in both houses of Con- 
gress and the welfare of the nation demands it. 

Miss Martin is right. The time has come for women to 
be represented in both Houses of Congress. 

We shall look forward with eager interest to what Miss 
Martin will.do to the inflexible and case-hardened Senate— 
for we have a premonition that she will be elected. We 
hope she will wake it up. It will do the Senate good. 


—— 
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THE DRIFT AWAY FROM DRINK 


HE prohibition amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
[i is making good progress thru the state legisla- 
tures. It has already been ratified by seven: Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, Kentucky, South Carolina, North Dakota, 
Maryland and Montana. This is slightly less than one-fifth 
of the number necessary to make the amendment part of the 
Constitution. Twenty-nine ratifications remain to be secured. 
No state legislature has yet refused to approve the amend- 
ment, but the struggle in New York and New Jersey to pre- 
vent ratification is being carried on bitterly. 
Five of the seven states which have ratified the amend- 


ment already have state prohibition; two have not. As there 
are twenty-seven prohibition states in the Union, it will 
need, if all of them fall into line behind the amendment, 
nine “wet’’ states to make up the three-fourths necessary 
for adoption. Kentucky and Maryland are the first of the 
nine to arrive in the “dry” camp. Five new states are to 
vote on state prohibition this year. If they vote affirmatively 
it is fair to presume that they will also approve the Fed- 
eral amendment. There would be required, then, the rati- 
fications of only two other “wet” states to carry the amend- 
ment. 

Not the least significant thing about the ratifications 
already accomplished is the vote in the various legislatures. 
In the first seven states 754 legislators voted for ratification, 
and 145 against—a preponderance of more than five to one 
on the prohibition side. The drift toward the complete 
elimination of alcoholic liquors gathers momentum every 
day. 
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A SAD SPECTACLE 


T= Legislature of Wisconsin has administered a stern 
rebuke to Senator Robert M. La Follette for his atti- 
tude toward America’s participation in the Great 
War. The words of the resolution adopted in the Senate by 
a vote of 26 to 3, and in the Assembly by a vote of 53 to 
32, are scathing: 


We condemn Senator La Follette and all others who have failed 
to see the righteousness of our nation’s cause, who have failed to . 


support our Government in matters vital to the winning of the 
war. We denounce any utterance of theirs which has tended to 
incite sedition «among the people of our country and to injure 


Wisconsin’s fair name before the free peoples of the world. 

It is a deserved rebuke. But the necessity for its ad- 
ministering must be a source of regret to every one who 
realizes, and is grateful for, the splendid fight on behalf of 
enlightenment and progress made by Mr. La Follette in 
Wisconsin in the early years of the twentieth century. The 
La Follette of today is not the La Follette of that earlier 
time. He has taken the wrong turning somewhere. 

It is a sad spectacle to see the man who fought so cour- 
ageously and effectively for democracy in his own state 
and nation now taking a course which puts him on the side 
of those who are fighting for autocracy and imperialism in 
the world. 

—a 


HALF THE GERMAN PROGRAM 
ACCOMPLISHED 


Y the occupation or alienation of the frontier prov- 
Be= of Russia Germany has virtually accomplished 

what she set out to do in this direction. There has 
never been any doubt’ of her intentions, tho probably the 
outcome—the complete collapse of Russia—has exceeded 
her expectations. 

It is a curious characteristic of the Germans that they 
combine underhand methods with aboveboard ambitions. 
Their diplomacy is secret, but their aims are overt. The 
chief error of their enemies has been in refusing to believe 
them when they told what they were going to do. The agi- 
tation for the “recovery” of Alsace-Lorraine began sixty- 
five years before it was accomplished in 1871. Thirty years 
ago they began a systematic search for colonial possessions 
in all parts of the world. Innumerable books and a special 
serial (Deutsche Erde) were devoted to the extension of 
Kultur in all countries. The plans of campaign for the con- 
quest of Belgium, France, Russia, Balkans, England—and 
the United States—were openly discussed long before the 
war. The plans for ruthless submarine warfare were pub- 
licly proclaimed and even advertised in advance in the 
American papers. The Pan-German program and the Cen- 
tral Europe scheme have produced a voluminous literature. 
The surprizing thing about all this is that such announced 
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CARTOON COMMENT 


WHAT THE ALLIES THINK OF RUSSIA 
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THE GERMAN- 
BOLSHEVIK DUBL 
“L’Asino,” Rome, pities 
and scorns the poor lit- 
tle Bolsheviki instead 
of rebuking them for 
turning Russia over to 
the Teutons and failing 
miserably to defend the 
government they had 
seized, This cartoon pre- 
sents the _ situation 
graphically. What 
chance has Trotzky, the 
theorist, fencing with a 
button on his foil, 
against the brute force 
of fighting Germany, 
rushing ruthlessly ahead, 
tempted by the chance 
of seizing Russian ter- 
ritory and war supplies. 
The big stick of armed 
invasion is Germany’s 
weapon; arguments and 
treaties carry no weight 
in resistance: to it 
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RESULTS 
“They Make a Solitude 
and Call It Peace,” is 
Rollin Kirby’s caption 
in the New York “Even- 
ing World” of his sketch 
of desolate Russia, her 
resources laid waste 
and German militarism 
in possession of her soil 


HOLDING THE 
SWAG 
The “Manchester Dis- 
patch,’ England, satir- 
izes the Russo-German 
peace in the cartoon at 
the left. “Hi, Mr. Bur- 
glar, let’s shake and be 
friends,” says the Cheer 
ful Idiot at the window. 


“Certainly,’ answers 
Burglar Bill. “Ezxcus: 
my left hand please. 


the right one’s engaged” 
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designs have been in many cases carried out with great 
literalness. 

At the beginning of the war we asked Professor Wil- 
helm Ostwald of Leipzig University to write on “What the 
War Will Bring Forth,” and from this. article, appearing 
in The Independent of February 22, 1915, we quote the 
passage relating to Russia: 

As regards the Russian question, its solution can already be 
foreseen. With incomprehensible lack of vision and self-deception, 
the Russian Government has made bitter enemies of all the 
nations that inhabit the western portion of her vast empire by 
suppressing their national character, by persecutions, and by the 
disregard of their civic rights. Take a glance at the map. From 
Finland on the north down thru the Russian east provinces and 
Poland to Little Russia stretching south to the Black Sea, you 
find one continuous chain of nations all embittered against Russia. 
In establishing peace, it shall be our aim to free all these opprest 
nations, to secure political independence for them, and to do all 
we can to unite them into a confederation similar to that of the 
German Empire, so that, while each state in the confederation 
will enjoy greater independence, it will constitute a united power 
strong enough to guarantee its military security against further 
Russian attacks. 

To secure our eastern frontiers in this manner seems to us 
Germans so great a political advantage that we shall consider 
ourselves well repaid for the sacrifice we are making in the eastern 
field of war. As the liberated nations will owe their freedom to 
Germany, and as their developing culture can find encouragement 
and fertilization only in the west and not in the east, we feel 
assured against any possibility of their ever making common 
cause against Europe with the barbarous eastern state. 

What was there foretold the war has brought forth. 
Doubtless Professor Ostwald was specially interested in the 
Baltic Provinces since he was born there, but these para- 
graphs simply sum up the essence of the propaganda that 
has been carried on with increasing fervor for the last 
forty years. This movement for the independence of the 
Finns, Poles, Letts, Lithuanians, Ukrainians and Rumanians 
has received in the past a great deal of sympathy and aid 
from America, for we have been horrified at the ruthless 
process of Russification to which the border provinces have 
been subjected. But the process of Germanization, as exem- 
plified in Poland, Bohemia and Alsace-Lorraine, is quite as 
severe and much more systematic, so it is likely to be out 
of the frying pan into the fire for these nationalities. It 
would be wrong for the Allies to force them to return to 
Russia against their will, but it is to be hoped that the 
Allies will be able to insure that the chain of border states 
gain a real liberation and do not fall under German tyranny. 








A BROKEN-HEARTED MAN 


OHN REDMOND died of a broken heart. So says the 

physician who treated him. So says the priest who re- 

ceived his last confession. If he had died in 1914 he 
might have died happy, for he would have believed that 
the cause to which he had devoted his life for more than 
thirty years had triumphed. Home Rule had been taken up 
by the dominant party in Great Britain. The opposition of 
the Lords had been overpowered. The Home Rule bill had 
been thrice passed by Parliament and had been signed by 
the King. 

But Redmond was not destined to die happy. He had to 
live thru three of the most terrible years of history. He 
had to live to see Home Pule set aside by those who had 
obtained it and flouted by those who had asked for it. The 
Irish question has been for the first time put into the hands 
of Irishmen to settle for themselves—and they have failed 
to settle it. In 1914 Ulster was boasting of the support of 
the Kaiser and drilling with arms made in Germany to 
oppose Parliament. In 1918 the rest of Ireland is boasting 
of the support cf the Kaiser and drilling with arms made 
in Germany to oppose Parliament. 

But tho John Redmond dies at the moment when the pros- 
pect seems blackest, yet we cannot call his life a failure. 
He did not win his cause, but he won the respect of his 


bitterest opponents. His courage was equal to any obstacle. 
His tact was unfailing in any crisis. It may be that his 
death may do more to bring liberty and union to his un- 
happy land than his longer life could have done. If he could 
have foreseen this he would have died happy. 








BACK TO THE BARBARIANS 


ASTERN Armenia, including the ceded provinces of 
} Kars, Batum and Erivan, has been for thousands of 
years the borderline of civilization. To the west the 
mighty civilizations of Rome and of Byzantium flourished 
and decayed while the Armenians held the gate against the 
Turanian nomads of central Asia, the Parthians, the Tar- 
tars and the Turks. At length the Desert conquered. The 
Turks poured over the decadent and war-worn Armenian 
states, overthrew the relics of the Byzantine empire and 
flung themselves upon Europe to devour the nations as a 
locust swarm might settle on a farmer’s field. The bar- 
barians were turned aside from the walls of Vienna by the 
Polish sword, but from the Caspian to thé Adriatic they 
kept unbroken sway. 

In the early dawn of the nineteenth century the Russian 
bear began to paw cautiously around to the south of the 
Caucasus. Thrice he grasped the fortress of Kars, but twice 
he was compelled to return it to the Turk. In 1878 he was 
allowed to keep his hold. He was allowed Batum also as 
a free commercial port, which soon became a naval base 
at the cost of a broken treaty. Europe and civilization were 
reconquering Armenia from Asia and barbarism. By a 
curious reversal of history civilization was now advancing 
from the east and barbarism slowly retreating to the west. 
For Russian rule, however oppressive, was not a mere blast 
of death and stench of decay like the blighting power of 
the Ottoman. 

In the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighteen 
two of the worst events in human history took place. The 
new-born Russian republic surrendered its liberating mis- 
sion to a Christian and Protestant Power in Central Europe, 
and that most civilized of nations, accepting the legacy of 
dying Russia, immediately gave back the Armenian border- 
land to the Turk. Once again the Desert is victorious; once 
again Armenia is trampled by the hordes that destroy but 
cannot build; Timur the Lame, Attila and Genghis Khan 
enter triumphantly the gate flung open by Germany, traitor 
to humanity, Christianity and civilization. 








We wonder how the Kaiser is going to explain Armenia to his 
faithful ally, the good old German Gott. 








Whenever you feel tempted to find fault with the President 
remember that you, too, may be President some day. 








Russia is in the position of the imperfect master of English 
grammar who cried, while struggling in the water: “I will drown! 
Nobody shall help me!” 


Has it occurred to the Swedes that when the Germans have 
completed their occupation of the Russian Baltic provinces, Fin- 
land and the Aland Islands their commendable sense of thoroness 
may lead them to take an interest in the only unconquered shore 
of ‘the Baltic? 





France begins her daylight saving for the third year this week ; 
England and Germany and most of the other countries of Europe 
will come along soon. When will the United States get around 
to save that hour of daylight thruout the summer? Congress will 
please answer—and promptly. 





A most monstrous, terrible thing is awaiting this continent. Never in 
history will the memory of this February be effaced. 

So said the Vossische Zeitung last month to prepare our minds 
for the great German offensive in France. But February passed 
and nothing unusual happened. In fact the western front was as 
quiet as it has been in any month of the last forty-two. What 
was the matter? Was there a hitch somewhere? Don’t keep us 
in suspense, Mr. Kaiser. Punctuality is the politeness of princes, 


























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















In 1916 the Germans 
began their attack at 
Verdun on _ February 
19, and it seems to have been expect- 
ed on both sides that they would start 
their long-heralded drive this year at 
least as early. On that date the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent at the 
British Headquarters wrote: 

The German attack cannot be delayed. 
All information points to the fact that both 
German civilians and soldiers are keyed up 
to such a high pitch of expectancy that 
the strain cannot endure for long. The com- 
ing battles will perhaps be the most san- 
guinary of the war and the most intense 
yet seen. : 

On the German side the same thing 
was heard. Major von Olberg, of the 
General Staff, said in a public lecture: 
“Today our back is free and we have 
the resources which we lacked in 
1914 when we had to defend East 
Prussia against the Russians. The 
great offensive can now start, and 
then God help Albion.” 

But the German offensive still 
hangs fire and the only indications of 
it so far are the increased activity of 
the artillery and airplanes and the 
raids on the trenches at various 
points along the line between the sea 
and Switzerland. During the first few 
days of March the sectors held by the 
French, Belgians, English, Austra- 
lians, Portuguese and Americans were 
subjected to such attacks. The raids 
were carefully planned and repeated- 
ly rehearsed for weeks in’ advance, 
but the Germans were in all cases re- 
pelled with considerable losses and 
very few prisoners. The Portuguese, 
who now hold the famous Neuve Cha- 
pelle sector, suffered most, but they, 
too, counterattacked with success. 

Rheims, which the Germans have 
been trying to regain ever since the 
fall of 1914, seems likely to become 
the center of the operations of 1918. 
The Germans hold Fort’ Brimont, 
north of the city, and Fort Nogent 
l’Abbesse, to the east of it, but the 
French hold Fort Pompelle, to the 
southeast. Against this last fort the 
Germans directed five attacks last 
week and took some entrenchments, 
but they were later expelled. 

In the air the Allies seem to have 
the supremacy. The British War Office 
reports that during January the Ger- 
mans dropt 1482 bombs on the area 
held by British troops in France, while 
the British dropt 7653 on the German 
side of the line. 


Trying Out 
the Line 


The American line 
north of Toul was 
one of the points 
chosen by the Germans for their raids 
of Friday, March 1, and this date may 
therefore be taken as the beginning 
of the actual participation of the 
Americans in the European war. The 
attack, like. the others, was thoroly 
worked out in advance and four re- 
44 


On the American 
Front 


hearsals had been held. On the body 
of the German captain leading the at- 
tack a map was found which showed 
every trench and depression and every 
machine gun emplacement in the 
ground within the American lines. 
The attacking troops were placed in 
four “nests” in the German front 
trenches, each party consisting of 
forty infantrymen under a lieutenant, 
with five pioneers to clear away the 
wire in advance and five to follow car- 
rying explosives for clearing out the 
dugouts. The latter were not needed, 
for the enemy no more than got into 
the first line of American trenches 
before they were driven back and had 
to pass thru the American barrage 
fire. One group of Germans looked 
down into a dugout containing four 
Americans and shouted in good Eng- 
lish, ‘Come out, you Americans,” but 
instead of coming out they opened fire 
with their automatics and killed their 
assailants. 

Thé enemy left nineteen dead in 
the American trenches and on the 
barbed wire entanglements, and it is 
supposed that many more were lost. 
Three wounded prisoners were taken. 
The German bombardment preceding 
the attack was brief, but heavy. They 
trained 19-centimeter naval guns upon 
the village back of the American line. 
The American artillery replied with- 
out waiting for orders within forty 

















© Committee on Public Information, from Central News 
THE FLAPPER IN THE TRENCHES 


Another answer to German gas attacks, designed 
to clear the trenches of the poison vapors, is 
this “flapper”’ fan, an American invention. The 
handle is two feet long and the fan part two 
feet square, made of stiff canvas reinforced with 
braces. By rhythmic beating of the bottom of 
the trench, throwing the fan well up after each 
blow, air currents soon displace the gas 


seconds after the German guns began 
and 8000 shells were thrown into the 
German lines within the first hour. 

The official German report states 
that their storm troops “gained a com- 
plete success against the Americans,” 
penetrating to a depth of 600 yards 
and returning with twelve prisoners 
and two machine guns. 

It is given out from Washington 
that the Americans are now holding a 
frontage of about four and a half 
miles in the sector north of Toul, but 
on account of the irregularities of the 
line the trenches extend eight miles. 
It is understood to be occupied by 
three divisions of 28,000 men each. 
The American sector is expected to 
be extended as more troops arrive to 
hold it. 

The Americans who are getting 
their training along with the French 
on the Chemin des Dames or Ladies’ 
Road just north of the Aisne River 
also had to meet the Friday night at- 
tack. The German _ shock troops 
brought from Laon in motor cars for 
the purpose advanced behind a heavy 
barrage, but soon retired, leaving four 
prisoners. The Germans are making 
use of a new and more deadly form 
of gas bomb. Up to the end of Febru- 
ary six of the Americans had died and 
more than eighty had suffered from 
the effects of gas. 


The Occupation The Germans a 
£ Russia penetrating with 
. astonishing speed 


into the heart of Russia. At some 
points they covered a distance of two 
or three hundred miles east of the old 
line within a week or ten days. A Ber- 
lin dispatch of March 1 announced 
that “Kiev, the capital of Ukraine, 
has been liberated by Ukrainian and 
Saxon troops.” It will be remembered 
that the Rada or National Council of 
the Ukrainian Republic tried to set up 
their government here, but they were 
expelled by the local Bolsheviki aided 
by reinforcements from Petrograd. 
Such support from the Bolsheviki of 
the north will henceforth be impossi- 
ble, since another German army un- 
der General von Linsengen has cut 
the railroad leading to Petrograd at 
Gomel, 150 miles north of Kiev. 

In Podolia, the province of the new 
Ukrainian republic bordering on Aus- 
trian Galicia, the Austrian Govern- 
ment has felt impelled to intervene, 
tho, as Premier von Seydler ex- 
plained, this was not to be regarded 
as an act of war but friendly assist- 
ance in administration sent at the 
urgent request of the Rada. The Aus- 
trian troops under General von 
Boehm-Ermolli have taken possession 
of the railroads of Podolia and inci- 
dentally gathered in considerable 
booty, including more than 770 guns 
and 1100 machine guns. 

The German expeditions have also 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
“THAT’S THE WAY TO DO IT” 


“The Tiger’ of France, Premier Clemenceau, 
visiting the front line trenches, praised the Amer- 
ican soldiers’ fighting with the phrase ‘“‘That’s 
the way to do it!’’ as he decorated six Ameri- 
cans for bravery under fire. The six are: Lieut. 
Joseph Canby, of Brooklyn; Lieut. William Cole- 
man, of Charleston, South Carolina; Sergt. Pat- 
rick Walsh, formerly of Chicago, Illinois; Sergt. 
William Norton, Arkansas; Private “Buddy” 
Pittman, of Brooklyn; Private Alvin Smiley, of 
St. Louis. Lieutenants Canby and Coleman went 
out into No Man’s Land in daylight and each 
took a German prisoner. Sergeant Norton killed 
a German lieutenant and two soldiers. He was 
challenged by the lieutenant to leave his dugout 
and led out his men fighting. Sergeant Walsh 
took command of a detachment in front of the 
wire when the captain was killed, and continued 
the fight 


reaped a rich reward. By March 2 
they reported: 

The booty taken from the enemy cannot 
as yet be even approximately estimated. Ac- 
cording to reports at hand there are in our 
possession 6800 officers and 57,000 men. In 
booty we have taken 2400 guns, more than 
HM) machine guns, thousands of vehicles, 
including 5000 motor cars, eleven armored 
automobiles, 200,000 boxes of artillery am- 
munition, 12,800 rifles, 800 locomotives and 
8000 railway trucks. The booty taken at 
Reval included 220 guns, twenty-two air- 
planes and a lot of rolling stock. 

The German expeditions into Rus- 
sia are receiving voluntary reinforce- 
ments. The Esthonian troops have 
joined them as well as the Ukrainians 
and some of the Poles. It is rumored 
that the ancient state of Lithuania 
will be reéstablished with a Saxon 
prince on the throne. In 1697 Lithu- 
ania as well as Poland was under the 
rule of a Saxon king, Augustus the 
Strong. 

The foreign embassies left Petro- 
grad the last of February, for the im- 
mediate occupation of the capita] by 
the Germans was expected. The Brit- 
ish, French and Italian went home by 
way of Finland. The British embassy 
building was.promptly plundered by 
Russian soldiers in command of a 
colonel. Some of the official docu- 
ments were burned, others confiscated. 
The American, Chinese, Japanese and 
Siamese representatives went in the 
opposite direction and were last re- 
ported at Vologda, 300 miles east of 
Petrograd. 


The Besslon The second of the 
Peace Treaty peace treaties was 
signed at_ Brest- 
Litovsk, March 3, thus eliminating all 
Russia, the largest of the European 
belligerents. When the Bolsheviki del- 
egation from Petrograd reached Brest- 
Litovsk, Minister von Rosenberg, as- 
sistant to the German Foreign 
Secretary, presented to them a docu- 
ment containing the terms of peace 
imposed by the four Central Powers. 
These terms were much more onerous 
than those which the Russians had re- 
fused at the former conference and 
even than those laid down in the Ger- 
man ultimatum of February 21, which 
Lenine had tried to accept by wire- 
less. But the Bolsheviki could see no 
other way than to comply, so they 
telegraphed to Petrograd: 4 

As we anticipated, deliberations on a 
treaty of peace are absolutely useless and 
could only make things worse in comparison 
with the ultimatum of February 21. In 
view of this fact and in consequence of the 
Germans’ refusal to cease military action 
until peace is signed we have resolved to 
sign the treaty without discussing its con- 
tents and leave after we have attached our 
signatures. 

In this tréaty the Bolsheviki even 
renounced the most cherished of their 
rights, their own reason for existence 
and their hope of the future, for they 
agreed to refrain from all agitation 
or provocation against the govern- 
ments and among the population of 
the regions occupied by the Central 
Powers. All regions west of a certain 
line, approximately the boundary of 
Great Russia, are to be evacuated by 
Russian troops and left to Austria and 
Germany to determine their fate in 
agreement with the population. The 
Russian army is to be demobilized and 
all Russian and Allied warships in- 
terned until a general peace. 

The most serious of the new pro- 
visions is one in favor of Turkey, by 
which Russia agrees to evacuate not 


only the Turkish territory she had oc- 
cupied during the war, but also the 
Transcaucasian provinces of Kars, 
Batum and Erivan, which Russia had 
annexed thru the wars of 1828 and 
1878. The clause reads: 

Russia will do everything in her power to 
complete as soon as possible the evacuation 
of the Anatolian provinces and their order- 
ly return to Turkey. The districts of Eri- 
van, Kars and Batum will likewise, with- 
out delay, be evacuated by the Russian 
troops. Russia will not interfere in the re- 
organization of the constitutional or inter- 
national conditions of these districts, but 
leave it to the populations of the districts 
to carry out the reorganization, in agree- 
ment with the neighboring states, particu- 
larly Turkey. 

This virtually restores to Turkey 
all the region between Mount Ararat 
and the Black Sea. Batum is the 
chief Russian port on the eastern end 
of the Black Sea and the outlet for 
the petroleum of the Baku fields on 
the Caspian. Into these border prov- 
inces have fied such Armenians as 
were able to escape the Turkish mas- 
sacres of 1915, and it is to be feared 
that their fate will be hard. Already it 
is reported that all the Armenians of 
the territory about Erzerum and 
Trebizond are being slaughtered by 
the Turks as they reoccupy this re- 
gion. 

The treaty also obligates the Rus- 
sian troops and the Red Guards to 
evacuate Livonia, Esthonia, Ukrainia 
and Finland. No indemnities for mili- 
tary expenses or damages are to be 
claimed on either side. 


A treaty of peace be- 
tween Russia and Fin- 
land was signed on 
March 1 at the Smolny Institute, the 
Bolshevik headquarters at Petrograd. 
According to this Russia renounces all 
claims to railroads, telegraphs, for- 
tresses and all other property in the 
territory bordering on the Arctic 
Ocean. Finland renounces all claims 


Finland 
Makes Peace 
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ARMENIA GIVEN TO THE TURKS 
By the treaty of peace which the Quadruple Alliance has imposed upon Russia the Russian Gov- 
ernment has. consented to withdraw its troops not merely from the territory within the line 
marked “Limit of Russian Advance” but also from the provinces of Kars, Batum and Erivan, 
shaded in the above map, which Russia has held for forty and in part for ninety years. At Baku 
are the oil fields which for years produced half the world’s output of petroleum. Since the Caspian 
is a closed sea the oil has been piped to Batum, but Russia now loses this outlet. Most of the 
Armenians in Turkish territory were massacred or deported as the Russians advanced, and those 
living in the ceded provinces may now suffer the same fate 
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THE WOUNDED POILUS ARE KNITTING, TOO 
Under the direction of the American Fund for French Wounded knitting machines have been 
installed in many of the hospitals for convalescent soldiers. The men who face the tedious, 
sometimes hopeless, task of getting well find something like happiness im this chance at work 
that is well worth doing and within their powers 


to the railroad from the frontier to 
Petrograd. The treaty carries the 
novel stipulation that in case of dis- 
pute the question shall be referred to 
a court of arbitration, the president 
of which shall be chosen from the 
Swedish Social Democratic Left part. 

The Russian troops are to be with- 
drawn from Finland and the Aland 
Islands, and no revolutionary disturb- 
ances are to be encouraged by the 
Russians. This doubtless means the 
collapse of the Bolsheviki rebellion in 
Finland, since the government forces 
have received military and naval sup- 
port from Germany. The German ex- 
pedition has been disembarked on the 
Aland Islands, which will be used as a 
base of operations. This conflicts with 
the intentions and ambitions of Swe- 
den, which last week occupied the 
islands with a view to keeping them 
out of the war, if not of ultimately 
annexing them, on the ground that 
they formerly belonged to Sweden 
and are chiefly inhabited by Swedes. 
But the Germans disclaim any terri- 
torial interest in the islands, so Swe- 
den has acquiesced, under protest, to 
their occupation. 


By the secession of 
Ukrainia and its occu- 
pation by German and 
Austrian troops the unconquered half 
of Rumania was left without hope of 
aid from the Entente Allies. She was 
therefore obliged to accept the terms 
dictated by the Quadruple Alliance, 
which threatened, if she did not com- 
ply, to divide the country between 
Austria and Bulgaria. Accordingly a 
preliminary treaty of peace was signed 
on March 5 at Bucharest, the former 
capital of Rumania, now in the pos- 
session of the Central Powers. 

By this treaty Rumania cedes the 


Rumania 
Makes Peace 


Dobrudja as far as the Danube to the 
Central Allies. This means, doubtless, 
that it will go ultimately to Bulgaria, 
which has always claimed the region 
both because there were more Bul- 
gars than Rumanians living in it and 
because it forms a continuation of 
Bulgarian territory while it is sepa- 
rated from Rumania by the Danube. 
The northern part of the Dobrudja 
was given by Russia to Rumania in 
1878 as a sort of compensation for 
the Rumanian territory in Bessarabia 
which Russia had seized. The south- 
ern part of the Dobrudja was seized 
by Rumania in 1912, when Bulgaria 
was engaged in fighting Serbia and 
Greece. It is about the size of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island together. 
It is a fertile region, but it is of even 
more importance from its position, 
since it shuts off Rumania from the 
Black Sea except by the Danube. The 
cession of the Dobrudja to Bulgaria 
will bring Bulgaria adjacent to Rus- 
sia, or rather to the newly formed 
state of Ukrainia on the other side of 
the Danube. It is possible, however, 
that the Ukraine may be willing to 
cede to Rumania those sections of 
Bessarabia that are inhabited by Ru- 
manians and have recently been occu- 
pied by Rumanian troops. 

By the cession of Dobrudja Ru- 
mania loses Constanza, her chief port 
on the Black Sea, 
clause of the treaty aims to rectify 
this by stipulating that “the powers 
of the Quadruple Alliance will provide 
and maintain a trade route for Ru- 
mania” to Constanza. 

In the third clause “Rumania ac- 
cepts in principle the frontier rectifi- 
cations demanded by Austria-Hungary 
on the frontier between Austria-Hun- 
gary and Rumania.” What this may 
mean can only be surmised. 


but the second . 


The treaty provides for the gradual 
demobilization of the Rumanian army 
under the control of Field Marshal 
von Mackensen and the Rumanian 
commanders. The Central Powers not 
only gain by the elimination of the 
Rumanian army and the release of 
their own troops on this frontier, but 
they get direct accessto the Black Sea 
and southern Russia by the following 
clause: 


VII. The Rumanian Government under- 
takes to support with all its strength the 
transport of troops of the Central Powers 
thru Moldavia and Bessarabia to Odessa. 


Proposed Japanese a Lr 
Intervention in Siberia ,, ae first 


feared that Russia might make a sepa- 
rate peace, it was rumored that plans 
had been made in such a contingency 
for Japan to take over control of the 
Siberian railroad as far west as Lake 
Baikal. As the danger of the defec- 
tion of Russia became more imminent 
the intimations of Japan’s policy be- 
came more explicit. On January 22, 
Premier Terauchi in his opening ad- 
dress to the House of Peers said: 


The situation in Russia causes me the 
greatest measure of anxiety. As the true 
friend of Russia, Japan earnestly hopes 
that that country may successfully settle 
its difficulties without much further loss of 
time and establish a stable government. 
Unfortunately, however, I am deeply con- 
cerned to observe that, according to the 
latest information, the internal disorder in 
Russia is gradually spreading to her pos- 
sessions in Eastern Asia, to the possible 
menace of the peace of the Far East, the 
preservation of which is the leading fea- 
ture of our national policy. Japan holds 
herself responsible for the maintenance of 
peace in this part of the world; consequent- 
ly, in the event of that peace being en- 
dangered, to the inestimable detriment of 
cur interests, the Government of Japan 
would not hesitate a moment to take the 
proper measures, 


Again on February 24 the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, Viscount Motono, 
said: “Should peace be actually con- 
cluded it goes without saying that 
Japan will take steps of the most de- 
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Merch 1—Finland establishes inde- | 
pendence by treaty with Russia. 
British mercantile cruiser ‘“Cal- 
garian” torpedoed off Ireland with 
loss of forty-eight. Germans raid 

| American line. 
| March 2—Germans occupy Aland | 


| Islands. Germans attack Fort Pom- | 
pelle near Rheims. | 
|| March 3—Treaty of peace between | 
| Russia and Central Powers signed |; 

at Brest-Litovsk. German and || 
| Ukrainian force take Kiev. \| 
| 





March 4—French raid fourth German || 
line at Verdun. Turks massacre Ar- || 
menians in reoccupied territory. i 

March 5—England, France and Italy || 
approve of Japan’s proposed occupa- I 
tion of eastern Siberia. 

March 6—Rumania signs preliminary I 
treaty of peace. John Redmond, || 
Irish leader, dies. \| 

March 7—Russian Government moves |! 
from Petrograd to Moscow. British || 

- Admiralty reports twelve vessels || 
over 1600 tons and six under sunk 
during week; total losses in Janu- 
ary. 70,000 tons; in February, 
80.000. 
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cided, the most adequate character, to 
meet the occasion. . . . Regarding 
the question of Russia’s_ separate 
peace, the fullest understanding ex- 
ists with Great Britain, America and 
the other Allies.” 

It was therefore no surprize to the 
public when, immediately upon the 
announcement of the signing of the 
peace treaty between Russia and the 
Quadruple Alliance, the news came 
that Japan was preparing to send an 
expedition into Siberia from Vladivos- 
tok to protect the munitions and 
stores at that port and along the line 
from seizure by the Bolsheviki and 
perhaps by the Germans. Japan con- 
sulted with her ally, England, and 
England brought the matter to the at- 
tention of France and the United 
States. It is understood that France 
heartily approved of the proposed ac- 
tion and that England, with some re- 
luctance, gave her consent. The Amer- 
ican Government, on the other hand, 
exprest the fear lest intervention by 
Japan at this time might be misunder- 
stood by the Russian people and shake 
their confidence in the unselfishness 
of the motives of the Allies. 

It has been suggested in the public 
discussion that if the proposed expe- 
dition should be composed of contin- 
gents from several of the powers it 
might remove Russia’s apprehensions. 
Such a joint expedition was sent to 
Pekin to rescue the foreign residents 
from the Boxers. But Japan has not 
asked for such assistance, and none of 
the belligerents has troops to spare 
for such a purpose except, perhaps, 
the United States and China. There 
are some 20,000 American troops in 
the Philippines and two battalions in 
China which could be-promptly des- 
patched to Siberia if American par- 
ticipation were decided upon. 

Irkutsk and other Siberian cities 
are in the hands of the Bolsheviki, 
who would doubtless blow up the 
bridges and destroy the railroad if 
Japan attempt to enter Siberia. On 
the other hand, the Cossack General 
Semenov has gathered a force of Rus- 
sians, Chinese and Japanese in Man- 
churia for the purpose of opposing the 
Bolsheviki and protecting the rail- 
road. The stores at Vladivostok in- 
clude 4,000,000 pounds of TNT and 
4,000,000 pounds of picric acid, be- 
sides many American locomotives. 
The whole is valued at $150,000,000. 


After a long Cabinet 
meeting on March 5 
the Administration let 
it be known that it had given no as- 
sent to a Japanese armed occupation 
of Siberia and no assent would be 
forthcoming for such a move. No 
formal statement was given out in the 
matter, but the Washington corre- 
spondents reported that the principles 
heretofore exprest by President Wil- 
son as to our war aims were not in 
accord with the presence of uninvited 
foreign forces within Russian posses- 
sions .under the conditions of neces- 
sity that Japan advanced as reasons 
for her venture further into the con- 
tinent of Asia. 


The Japanese 
Decision 


In Administration circles there is 
said to be a feeling that if Japanese 
troops enter Siberia the impression 
will be created among the Russians that 
Japan’s purpose has to do with ma- 
terial advantage, even ultimate reten- 
tion of Russian territory. Such an im- 
pression, however unjustified, might 
prove most unfortunate to the Allies. 
There is a fear that in the minds of 
the Russian people an invasion by 
Japan would be looked upon as anal- 
ogous to the German invasion of Bel- 
gium, and it would give the German 
Government the opportunity for plau- 
sible propaganda among the restive 
people of the Central powers to the 
effect that the pretensions of the Al- 
lies about the rights of weak nations 
were insincere. 

The proposed invasion had roused 
bitter opposition among all liberal and 
radical elements in the United States. 
They point out that it is asserted that 
Japanese armies are to enter Siberia 
“to preserve order,” and that was pre- 
cisely the excuse the Germans gave 
for their annexationist invasion. They 
profess the fear that Japan’s entrance 
into Russia will eventually result in 
the partitioning of Russia, or a move- 
ment in favor of the old régime, or 
both. They protest that while the Al- 
lied Governments have been consult- 
ed about the proposed step by the Im- 
perial Japanese Government, no 
attempt has been made to consult the 
Russian Government or the Russian 
people. According to the liberal and 
radical interpretation, an invasion by 
Japan would imperil President Wil- 
son’s whole scheme of making the war 
a war for democracy. 

Representative Meyer London, So- 
cialist, of New York, introduced in 
Congress on March 4 a resolution pro- 
testing against the proposed move by 
Japan. “Such a step,” declares the 


resolution, “would be looked upon by 
all liberal and liberty-loving elements 
thruout the world as an invasion of 
the rights of the Russian people; it 
would be on a par with the infamous 
attacks on Belgium and Serbia and 
the supposed peace inflicted on the 
Russian people by brutal physical 
force.” 


Preparing the Announcement was 


s made during the 
Jewish State week that a commis- 
sion composed of _ representative 


American, British and Russian Jews 
will leave for Palestine in a short time 
to plan the foundations of the new 
Jewish state in the old homeland of 
the race, in accordance with the prom- 
ise of the British Government, backed 
by its allies. Jewish reéstablishment in 
Palestine, after a lapse of 2000 years, 
is perhaps the most dramatic event of 
the world war. 

For the past few months the Jews 
of the United States have been raising 
a great fund forthe restoration of the 
forty-eight Jewish agricultural colonies 
in Palestine, which have been blighted 
by the war, and for the groundwork 
necessary for the inauguration of a 
Jewish administration. The first million 
dollars of the fund, for immediate 
needs in Palestine, is now about com- 
pleted. Contributions have been re- 
ceived from nearly 300 cities in forty- 
two states. They represent over 150,- 
000 individual donations. 

The new Jewish state will be situ- 
ated in a strategic position at the 
junction of three continents, Europe, 
Asia and Africa. It is expected to be 
a great factor for peace and stability 
in the Near East. The Zionist leaders 
purpose to make it not only a center 
for the development of Hebrew re- 
ligion and culture, and a refuge from 
oppression, but a model state devel- 
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AN AMERICAN SENTRY ON THE FIRING LINE 


This is one of the first photographs to come over here of the soldiers who have been in active 
fighting on the American front 
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oped on the most practical codperative 
lines, a home for freedom, democracy 
and social justice. The new Zion, ac- 
cording to the deliberately laid plans, 
will be essentially a country for the 
people. 


Secretary McAdoo has 
announced that the 
campaign for the third 
Liberty Loan will begin on April 6, the 
anniversary of our declaration of war 
against Germany. No details as to the 
exact amount of the loan or the inter- 
est it will bear were stated. The Secre- 
tary said that these features were de- 
pendent on further legislation by Con- 
gress which he would ask for at an 
carly date. 

In some financial circles there has 
been considerable agitation to make the 
issue free from all taxation. Proponents 
of this plan declare that to place suc- 
cessfully a third bond issue in such 
large volume some such inducement 
should be made. On the other hand it 
is argued that a tax-free issue would 
be of particular value to the rich, and 
such a loan would lose its popular char- 
acter. Mr. McAdoo has stated merely 
that he would endeavor to make the 
forthcoming issue, like the preceding 
ones, acceptable to the people generally, 
avoiding any appeal to a special class 
of investors. 

In his statement on tne new loan Mr. 
McAdoo says: : 

April 6 will forever be a consecrated day 
in American history, and it seems pecu- 
liarly appropriate that the opening of the 
second year of our participation in this war 
for the honor and rights of America and 
the freedom of the world should be cele- 


Third 
‘Liberty Loan 

















Press Illustrating 
THE NEW PREMIER OF CHINA 
Chin Nun-hsun, former Minister of the Interior, 
has been appointed acting Premier in place of 
Wang Chin-chen, who has been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence. The Cabinet under 
Premier Nun-hsun voted on March 5 to send 
an army of 20,000 Manchuli simultaneously with 
the Japanese expedition to Siberia 


brated with a nation-wide drive for another 
Liberty Loan. 

The campaign should begin with great 
demonstrations of patriotism in every city, 
town and hamlet in the country that will 
truly express the spirit of aroused America. 
On this date every American should pledge 
anew to his Government the full measure 
of his resources and resolve to make every 
required sacrifice in the same fervent spirit 
that impels our gallant sons in the trenches 
of France and on the waters of the Atlan- 
tic to shed their blood in America’s sacred 
cause, 





READING THE KAISER’S THOUGHTS 


Two dark pages from the book of the Kaiser are presented in these Italian cartoons. On the left War is reminding him that he has passed his chance 
of peace and the hand has far to travel before it comes around again. At the right a grim portrayal of Germany’s selfish domination of Austria 


Facts About Sugar, the 
official organ of the Amer- 
ican sugar producers, has 
issued an estimate of the world’s sugar 
crop for the year 1917-18. The total 
sugar production is placed at 18,637,700 
tons, a decrease of 763,800 tons from 
last year. Despite this falling off the 
figure is slightly higher than that for 
1913-14, the year before the war. Indi- 
cations are for a bumper crop of 3,775,- 
000 tons in Cuba, about 400,000 tons 
over last year’s great output, while 
our domestic and colonial beet and cane 
are expected to show a decrease of 
about 200,000 tons, due to adverse 
weather conditions. The big break in 
the sugar output is indicated in the 
Central Powers, which are expected to 
turn out a million tons less than last 
year. Before the war these countries 
were producing 4,500,000 tons; this 
year they will probably show a yield 
of less than 2,000,000 tons. Russia has 
also fallen off tremendously. Outside of 
Europe there has been a remarkable 
increase in production. 

The figures indicate an abundant sup- 
ply of sugar for the Allied nations this 
year. In addition to the new production 
a million and a half tons from last 
year’s crop have been held over in the 
Far East because of lack of transpor- 
tation to Occidental markets. How much 
of this stored-up product, or of the 
great new Far Eastern crop of 6,500,- 
000 tons will be available for general 
use this year is problematical. The an- 
swer lies in ship production. In any 
event, there should be no lack of sugar 
in this country. Only the most flagrant 


A Sugar 
Prediction 
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disorganization could bring about a 
repetition of the famine conditions of 
last fall and winter. 


Some curious. and 
startling facts linking 
officers of the Food 


Letters of the 
Packers 


_Administration with the big packing 


house firms are being brought out in 
the investigation of the packing in- 
dustry being conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission at Chicago. Letters 
from the confidential files of the pack- 
ers, read into the record by Francis 
J. Heney, special counsel for the com- 
mission, show that one paid agent of 
the packers secured a place in the 
food administration at a dollar a year 
and his “best friend” secured another. 

Four days before the appointment 
of A. J. Cotton as head of the meat 
and livestock division of the Food Ad- 
ministration, an agent of Swift & Co., 
according to the correspondence, was 
instructed by Louis F. Swift to bring 
Mr. Cotton to the directors’ room of 
the company for a private conference. 
A later letter, dated December 11 last, 
from the Omaha files of the Cudahy 
Company, stated that Mr. Cotton, then 
in his official position, told the pack- 
ers “in confidence” that industrial con- 
ditions were upset in Argentina and 
“that freight handlers and packing 
house workers were on strike, and 
that the Allies would buy large 
amounts in the United States.” “‘This,”’ 
said Attorney Heney, “enabled the 
big packers to buy beef in open mar- 
ket and hold it for a higher price.” 

Another letter, written by G. C. 
Shepard, vice-president of the Cudahy 
Company, told of a conference be- 
tween the packers and E. Dana Du- 
rand, of the Food Administration, at 
which the Food Administration repre- 
sentative requested the packers not to 
let the price of hogs go below 15% 
cents a pound when hogs declined last 
December, “as it would be very em- 
barrassing to them in view of all they 
have put out in the papers.” “The 
conference Mr. Durand requested be 
considered as secret,’”? wrote Mr. Shep- 
ard, “as they did not want anything 
to get into the papers in regard to it.” 

While these interesting epistles 
were being brought to light in Chi- 
cago, Food Controller Hoover issued 
a statement in Washington reducing 
the meatless days to one a week and 
abolishing the meatless meals on other 
days, because of improved conditions 
in the food supply. On the previous 
week a bulletin of the Food Adminis- 
tration described the food conditions 
as “critical” and a sixty-day famine 
period was predicted for the eastern 
half of the country. 


The New York a. _— election to 
our vacant seats 
Election in Congress was 
held in New York City on March 5 
and resulted in substantial pluralities 
for all the Democratic candidates, who 
polled a total of nearly 43,000 votes 
as against less than 27,000 for their 
Republican opponents. The Republi- 
cans had been confident of winning in 
at least one district, where a recent 
gerrymander was supposed to have 


given them the advantage. The gen- 
eral vote was light. 

Democratic leaders point to the re- 
sult as a victory for President Wil- 
son, and apparently there is some 
ground for that claim. The falling off 
in the Socialist vote from the big 
showing made last fall indicates that 
the President’s system of open diplo- 
macy met with a sympathetic response 
from the radical element generally. 
In the municipal election last fall the 
Socialist candidate for mayor polled 
nearly a quarter of the vote cast. On 
March 5 the Socialists mustered less 
than an eighth of the votes, tho in one 
district the Socialist candidate ran 
ahead of the Republican. 

As a result of the election the Dem- 
ocrats regain their control in the lower 
house in Washington. With six vacan- 
cies in the House and six independent 
members equally divided between 
Democratic and Republican leanings, 
the Republicans had a nominal con- 
trol by one vote. There are still two 
vacancies, one from Illinois and one 
from Ohio. 

















THE FIRST WOMAN CANDIDATE FOR THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


Miss Anne Martin, of Nevada, vice-chairman 
of the National Woman’s Party, has announced 
her candidacy for the United States Senate to 
complete the unexpired term of the late Senator 
Newlands. Miss Martin has been for several 
years a leader in the fight for woman suffrage. 
She was graduated from the University of 
Nevada and Leland Stanford, Junior, studied in 
Cambridge and London and Leipzig, was pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Nevada 
and, incidentally, state tennis champion: Miss 
Martin in announcing her campaign for Senator 
said: “I believe that the crucial problems which 
this nation now faces are problems which women 
ean help to solve and which justice demands 
they should have a voice in solving. The peace 
which will follow this war will bring with it 
the social and industrial reorganization of the 
world. This readjustment for war, this reorgan- 
ization for peace, cannot be made successfully 
without the constructive codperation of woman. 
The welfare of women demands their presence 
in both houses of Congress and the welfare of 
the nation demands it” 


At the New York election women 
voted for the first time in that state, 
and made an excellent showing. They 
cast about 32,000 ballots in a total of 
78,000, in spite of the fact that they 
were compelled to register while the 
men were not. Over 90 per cent of 
the women who registered went to the 
polls, a remarkably high proportion. 


Academic Freedom The American As- 
sociation of Uni- 

Upheld versity Professors 
has made public a report on academic 
freedom in war time which adopts the 
liberal view of President Lowell of 
Harvard. The report states explicitly 
that professors who violate the letter 
or the spiritof the law should be sus- 
pended or dismissed without waiting 
for the Government to act. On the other 
hand the report upholds the right of 
free discussion of the objects of a war 
and the methods of conducting it, and 
maintains that the salutary effect of 
such discussion overweighs any disad- 
vantages attendant onit. Repression of 
opinion, the report points out, “has been 
repeatedly urged in all the countries at 
war as a reason for taking away from 
minorities virtually all freedom of 
speech. Nowhere has this argument 
been more persistently put forward 
than in Germany.” 

The report condemns the dismissal of 
Professor Cattell of Columbia, tho it 
does not mention him by name. About 
the time it was issued Dr. Ellery C. 
Stowell, associate professor of inter- 
national law at Columbia, announced 
his resignation from that institution. 
He stated as his reason interference on 
the part of the university authorities 
with his liberty of action, especially 
with regard to the expression of his 
views on international affairs. Profes- 
sor Stowell had been one of the leaders 
in war activities at the university. He 
was one of the organizers of the Pa- 
triotic Service League. 

Professor Stowell is the third promi- 
nent member of the faculty to resign 
from Columbia, because of alleged re- 
pression of academic freedom, within 
the present college year. 


An agreement was re- 
cently reached between 
the United States and 
Holland concerning the Dutch steam- 
ships which have long been held in 
port here because of the unwilling- 
ness of our Government to let them 
continue in trade which would be help- 
ful to Germany. A charter is to be 
given to eighty-two vessels for one 
round trip each. They will not enter 
the war zone, but five of them will 
carry cargoes bound for Switzerland, 
via a French port, two will carry car- 
goes of grain to Holland, others will 
carry relief supplies to Belgium, and 
yet others will make trips to Argentina 
and Australia for wheat and to Java 
for sugar. Of the other two of the 
eighty-four vessels which were held 
here, one went some time ago to South 
America, while the other is now at Rot- 
terdam, detained because Germany de- 
mands a pledge from the Dutch Govern- 
ment that she will return to Holland. 


The Neutral 
Steamships 
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AID AND COMFORT 
TO THE ENEMY 











N article by Clarence 

True Wilson, upon 
*“Drunkenness 

Among American 

Troops Abroad,” has been 
circulating in the religious 
press. “Drink and the devil 
of syphilis,” he writes, “are 
whipping American soldiers 
who have reached France, 
into the guard house and 
hospitals by the thousands.” 
For that reason, he says, 
“thruout this country a 
feeling of bitterness dan- 
gerous in the extreme is 
arising and gazing with 
menacing eyes toward 
France. The mothers who 
have reared sons strong and 
clean, and who have given 
them with glad, aching 
hearts—women who have 
loved France and glorified 
her—are now muttering 
that our boys are wanted 
for the profits of their de- 
bauchery and not to take 
their deaths in strength and 
cleanliness. And this feel- 
ing (against France) is not 
justified. France is not to 
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And here again he is whol- 
ly misinformed and wholly 
ridiculous. There is no 
liquor ration served to our 
soldiers either at home or 
abroad, despite all the per- 
sistent rumors to the con- 
trary. No intoxicants can 
be bought in the canteens 
connected with the Ameri- 
can forces anywhere. By 
General Pershing’s orders 
soldiers in France “are for- 
bidden either to buy or ac- 
cept as gifts from the in- 
habitants whisky, brandy, 
champagne, liquor or alco- 
holic beverages other than 
light wine or beer.” As 
there is little beer sold in 
France, General Pershing 
reports, “men who drink 
are thus limited to the light 
native wine used by all 
French people. Even this is 
discouraged among _ our 
troops in every possible 
way. I hope to secure the 
coédperation of the French 
Government to prevent the 
sale of all liquors and wines 








blame. The conditions now prevailing 
must be blamed upon the agents of the 
American Government who have made 
themselves the catspaws of the pro- 
German brewers, who are intent only 
upon protecting their prestige and de- 
bauching the influence of America’s 
future leadership.” 

This is a shocking charge. It would 
seem impossible that Clarence True 
Wilson could make it without some 
proof to support him. Yet here are the 
facts: 

Last September, when the recruits 
for the National Army were being as- 
sembled in the cantonments, as many 
as 400 out of every thousand men were 
admitted to the hospitals with venereal 
diseases. The admission rate for the 
men in those camps is now, not 400 per 
thousand, but 69.8. And the admission 
rate for the men in our expeditionary 
forces is not even 69.8, but as low as 
51.7. In other words, instead of de- 
bauching our youth, military service is 
improving the very condition among 
them which Clarence True Wilson de- 
nounces. And the men in France, in- 
stead of being “whipped into the hos- 
pitals” by drink and the devil have a 
lower admission rate than the Ameri- 
can soldiers at home. 

The admission rate for the United 
States regulars in 1909 was 196.99 per 
thousand for venereal diseases. In 1910 
it was 174. It had fallen by 1916 to 
91.23. It is now as low as 69.2. The rate 
for the National Guard is 67.4. 

That improvement is the result of a 
campaign of education and of strict 
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medical supervision. It is the result of 
such orders as this from General Per- 
shing: “Impress strongly upon com- 
manders of our troops coming thru 
England the utmost importance of 
moral and disciplinary training at 
home, and particularly the constant 
vigilance needed on their arrival in 
England and France.” And the policy 
of General Pershing and the War De- 
partment is the very opposite of that 
which Clarence True Wilson charges 
against “the agents of the American 
Government.” 

In the course of his article he accuses 
Mr. Raymond D. Fosdick of having said 
“that hard liquors should be kept from 
soldiers, but that anything up to twen- 
ty-three per cent is harmless.” He pro- 
tests that “twenty three per cent wine 
is just about as harmless as rough on 
rats.” No doubt it is. But he might 
have had sense enough to know that Mr. 
Fosdick could never have made such a 
statement. He might have investigated. 
He would have learned that Mr. Fos- 
dick never said that or anything like it. 
It is the invention of some pro-German 
slanderer who desired to gull just such 
credulous critics of the Government as 
Mr. Clarence True Wilson has proved 
himself to be. 

He concludes: “The present attitude 
of the Government toward drinking 
abroad flouts the exprest opinion of the 
American Medical Association, flouts 
the medical section of the Council of 
National Defense, flouts,” etc., etc., “and 
spits contumely upon the fierce mother- 
love of millions of watching women.” 


to our troops. The question 
is under discussion. Personally I favor 
prohibition in the army, but it is im- 
practicable and inadvisable to issue or- 
ders that cannot be enforced without 
the codperation of the French Govern- 
ment.” (Cable from General Pershing 
to Washington, December 26, 1917.) 

General Pershing’s policy is the pol- 
icy of the American Government. Clar- 
ence True Wilson’s attack is without 
the faintest justification in fact. His 
appeal to ministers “to write a letter to 
President Wilson, asking him to pro- 
tect our soldiers from alcoholic drink 
in England and France” is unnecessary. 
The person who needs protection is 
Clarence True Wilson. He needs to be 
protected from intoxicating .slanders 
poured into him by the pro-German 
moonshiners who are illicitly distilling 
these lies. 

After Clarence True Wilson, the ed- 
itor of Collier’s Weekly. 

Under the heading “Mr. Baker’s 
Humanity,” Collier’s says of the sink- 
ing of the “Tuscania”: “After many 
days and nights nobody, least of all Mr. 
Baker’s department, knew which were 
saved and which were lost. In the first 
place, nobody knew who sailed on the 
‘Tuscania.’ Our soldiers are not per- 
mitted to tell their friends and rela- 
tives when they are sailing, or on what 
ship, or from what port. The War De- 
partment apparently made no record 
of the fact; indeed the War Depart- 
ment publicly announced that it did not 
precisely know what units had sailed 
aboard the ‘Tuscania,’ to say nothing 
of what individuals. The ship carried 
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*‘The public is now as much part of 
the Government as are the army 
and navy themselves; the whole people in all their 
activities are now mobilized and in service for the 
‘accomplishment of the nation’s task in this war” 
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a roster of those aboard, 
but the roster sank with 
the ship,” etc. 

Now it is not true that 
“nobody knew who sailed on 
the ‘Tuscania.’”” There was 
a complete passenger list on 
file in the War Department. 
That list gave the name 
and designation of every 
one on board, soldier or 
civilian, excepting the crew, 
whose names were on file 
in the Cunard offices. 

The War Department did 
not publicly announce that 
“it did not know precisely 
what units had sailed 
aboard the ‘Tuscania.’ ” The 
War Department knew and 
told the press what units 
were aboard. 

It is true that the ship 
carried a roster and, so far 
as is known, the roster 
sank with the ship; but du- 
plicates of this roster were 
on file in the War Depart- 
ment. 

It is not true that “after 
many days and nights no- 








code. In fact, Heywood 
Broun’s story was a com- 
plete falsehood. 

After he had printed it, 
he was notified that it was 
impossible. He now replies, 
in the Tribune: “I am sorry 
to have written an anecdote 
which was untrue, but the 
condition which it was 
meant to attack exists. 
There is not enough’ secrecy 
about important matters of 
military information, and 
too much about things which 
would be tremendously use- 
ful in America and of no 
use in Germany.” 

How does an accusation 
that the War Department 
assigned eighteen major- 
generals to one ship prove 
that there is “not enough 
secrecy about important 
matters of military infor- 
mation” or too much about 
other things? How is the 
lack of secrecy or the su- 
perabundance of it proved 
against the War Depart- 
ment either by the code 








body, least of all Mr. 
Baker’s department, knew which were 
saved and which were lost.” The sur- 
vivors were landed at many points on 
the coasts of Ireland and Scotland. As 
fast as they could be gathered together, 
their names were cabled to the War De- 
partment. In giving their names to the 
newspapers there was no more delay 
than was necessary to insure that the 
information should be accurate. 

It is not true, as the editor of Col- 
lier’s Weekly writes further: “Each 
man wore a metal tag on his wrist, but 
by a dispensation of Mr. Baker’s hu- 
manitarianism, the tag was blank.” The 
regulations of the War Department re- 
quire the captain of each company to 
see that his men wear metal identifica- 
tion disks on a cord around the neck— 
not on the wrist. If these disks were 
missing or blank it was by no “dispen- 
sation of Mr. Baker’s humanitarianism.” 
It was in contravention of his orders. 
In brief, the editor of Collier’s Week- 
ly has written a series of unmitigated 
misstatements about the sinking of the 
“Tuscania” and the work of the War 
Department. The Government has no 
power of censorship to suppress such 
falsehoods. It has no power to punish 
the editor who writes them or the pub- 
lisher who issues them. It can only, by 
making known the truth, attempt to 
counteract the work which Collier’s ap- 


‘ parently desires to do toward weaken- 


ing the faith of the American people 
in the Government and its war meas- 
ures. Why Collier’s should wish to do 
this, the editor and publisher know best. 
Why they should use such bald false- 


hoods in order to attain their end, is 
also their secret. But the readers of 
Collier’s should understand that the 
periodical is abusing their confidence 
as grossly as if it were a paid German 
organ circulating pro-German slanders. 

On February 16, Heywood Broun, 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
published an account of how the War 
Department had assigned eighteen 
major-generals to one ship sailing for 
France. A readjustment was made, he 
said, so that only five went on the boat. 
He continued: “ ‘But,’ said the man who 
told the story, ‘that wasn’t the funniest 
part of it. Code messages were sént to 
each of the major-generals ordering him 
to be ready to start for overseas service 
on a specified date, and twelve of the 
eighteen replied over the open wire, in 
unadorned English, “I will be ready to 
sail for France on—” and added the 
date mentioned in the code message.’ ” 

This was not a very serious slander. 
It merely convicted the War Depart- 
ment of ridiculous inefficiency and made 
twelve major-generals look like anony- 
mous idiots. But the fact is that the 
War Department does not transport its 
forces overseas. That is done by the 
Navy. The War Department does not 
assign officers to the ships on which 
they sail. That is done by the com- 
mander of the port from which the 
ship leaves. The War Department mere- 
ly notifies the officer to report for duty 
at the port; he may not sail for weeks 
after arriving there. Consequently, the 
department would not wire him in code 
and he would not need to answer in 
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wire to the major-generals 
or by their answers? Would it be un- 
‘necessary caution for the department 
to wire a sailing date in code? Or do 
the uncoded replies prove the War De- 
partment guilty of a lack of secrecy? 
Not at all. Heywood Broun’s explana- 
tion is merely as false as the story for 
which he apologizes. 

He and the Tribune have been busy 
for some time with a campaign to make 
the War Department ridiculous in the 
eyes of the American people, and to 
that end he and the Tribune have not 
hesitated to publish any story that came 
to hand, whether it was true or not. 
This is a patriotic contribution toward 
winning the war for which America 
should be grateful. 

It is not within the province of the 
Committee on Public Information to re- 
ply to criticisms of the administration. 
It is within the provincé of the commit- 
tee to reply to and expose falsehoods 
about the Government and its war 
measures, whether these falsehoods are 
circulated by paid German propagand- 
ists or by those whose aims are other 
than German tho their weapons are 
not. Such publicists in Germany would 
probably be quickly called before a 
firing squad. Here they must be left to 
face the reproof of popular indigna- 
tion. The committee, accordingly, has 
cited the editors and publishers and 
writers named above, before the moral 
firing squad of patriotic reprobation, 
for the purnose of discouraging an 
abuse of public confidence which has 
become a work in aid and comfort of 
the enemy. 
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Revolutionary soldiers with red flag bearing the inscription “Down with monarchy and long live democracy; long live the republic” 


WHY RUSSIA’S ARMY FELL TO PIECES 


BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


This article is the second of the series that Professor Ross is writing for The Independent 
on the Russian revolution and its consequences. In ‘‘A Talk with Trotzky,” published 
last week he reported verbatim the economic and administrative program of the leader 


of the Bolsheviki. 


Professor Ross, “I bring back amazing stories. 


“T have traveled 15,000 miles since I set out from Petrograd,” writes 
I consider my half year in Russia, in 


1917, the richest experience possible to a sociologist since the summer of 1793 in France’’ 


long autumn afternoon in Kak- 

hetia of the Caucasus, our train 

lay alongside a troop train 

from the Armenian front and 
we could observe the results of the 
breakdown of Russian military disci- 
pline. The floor of the box cars the sol- 
diers lived in was thick with dirt and 
their clothing was in an indescribably 
filthy condition. Often their uniforms 
were torn and ragged and some went 
barefoot, having traded off their boots 
for liquor. 

Most of them seemed to have become 
mere “bums” without standards of self- 
respect. They whiled away the hours 
dancing and stamping about their cars 
to the music of a harmonica. At the 
last station back a wine shop had been 
raided and not a few showed marked 
exhilaration. According to the mood of 
the moment they embraced one another 
or quarreled. One soldier pursued an- 
other up the station terrace with drawn 
sword, but a crowd of his comrades 
caught him and he was escorted back 
to his car, reeling and singing. When 
the first rush occurred an officer ran 
out of the station buffet and disap- 
peared into the railway administration 
building. Nobody blamed him, for when 
trouble occurs the officers are quite im- 
potent and would be the first victims 
did they interfere. 

The smooth-faced lads were not so 
bestial as the older soldiers. The ring- 
leaders in demoralization were men in 
the thirties. Those who made the most 
noise and took the initiative in mis- 
conduct were the less prepossessing— 
low-browed, snub-nosed, heavy-jowled 
and big-mouthed. The decent looking 
seemed to be without influence on the 
behavior of the troop. The dignified 
Georgian peasants on our train stared 
in silent amazement at the looks and 
behavior of these flushed, tousled, un- 
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shaven defenders of the flag. The lan- 
guage of the maudlin merrymakers was 
so filthy that the ladies in the cars op- 
posite theirs were hastily conducted 
elsewhere. Some of them took to bel- 
lowing that the Georgian soldiers on 
our train were runaways, but took 
great umbrage when Prince T., an old 
Revolutionist, replied that probably 
many of them were deserters. It looked 
for a while as if the uniformed men of 
the two trains might come to blows, but 
a tactful allusion to the Prince’s half 
century of exile saved the situation. 

At this time the Georgians were 
shuddering at what might occur when 
the demoralized soldiers of the Cau- 
casiar front should be demobilized and 
returned to Russia thru Georgia. Only 
three days before a regiment passing 
thru Kutais had looted shops, got drunk 
and terrorized the town until they were 
taken-in hand by two battalions of Cos- 
sacks and two of cadet officers from 
Tiflis. About the same time at the Tiflis 
railway station two hundred of these 
soldiers took it into their heads they 
wanted to go to Yelizavetpol “where 
the fruit comes from,” and demanded a 
car for their use from the commandant 
of the station. On his refusal they beat 
him to death. 

Under the old régime there was a 
truly Prussian distance between officers 
and men. The latter were punished in 
guard house for failure to salute or 
remaining seated in the former’s pres- 
ence. Common soldiers were not al- 
lowed inside tram cars, in the better 
restaurants, or in a theater save in the 
gallery. If a superior officer entered a 
playhouse all other officers stood and 
remained standing so long as the lights 
were on. But in Vladivostok in July I 
never saw a military salute. Off-duty 
officers and privates called one another 
“Comrade” and mingled on a footing 


of equality. Following the order of 
Gutzkow, first Revolutionary Minister 
of War, the superior was no longer ad- 
drest as “Your this” or “Your that” 
but as “Mr. Colonel” or “Mr. General.” 
Petrograd had ordered that the hand- 
some residence of the Admiral be made 
a naval officers’ club, but the sailors 
thought it unfair, so it was opened for 
naval men, whether officers or sailors. 
I was assured that the election of offi- 
cers by men was common and that 
those thus singled out sometimes de- 
clined the honor, deeming officering too 
difficult under the existing conditions. 
The men assumed that an officer set 
over them without their consent must 
be a tyrant. Russian sailors visiting the 
“Buffalo” during her stay in Vladi- 
vostok were astonished to hear the 
American sailors speak well of their 
officers. 

It is quite unjust to lay all the blame 
for the growth of insubordination in 
the Russian army on certain errors of 
Gutzkow. Under the old régime, disci- 
pline in the sense of obedience prompt- 
ed by respect for the worth and rank 
of one’s officer, did not exist. Things 
were so bad that the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas authorized an officer to shoot down 
at once a man who failed to obey his 
first order. The terroristic system em- 
ployed against the men is illustrated 
by an incident told me by an army 
surgeon who witnessed it. A man of 
the sanitary squad while getting his 
pay remarked to the company secretary 
that it was queer that sanitaries and 
orderlies had not been included in the 
Easter distribution of presents among 
the soldiers. The secretary tattled the 
remark to the commandant, who there- 
upon beat the sanitary with his fists 
and when the prostrate man protested, 
threatened to shoot him if he uttered 
another word. [Continued on nage 465 
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© International Film 

NEW MACHINE GUNS 
The men above are testing 
the fifteen-pound Browning 
machine rifle which, to- 
gether with the heavier 
tripod-mounted gun, has 
been adopted by the War 
Department for our army 
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© Committee on Public Information 
AN OFFICIAL TEST 
The rifle above fired twenty 
shots in two and a half 
seconds at its recent show- 
ing in Washington. The 
machine gun at the left 
fired 20,000 shots in forty- 
eight minutes and a half 
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© International Film 


THE BROWNING GUNS MAKE GOOD 
Army officers of the United States and of the Allies and several Congressmen watched the first public test of the Browning gun 
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Courtesy of the London Sphere, Copyright New York Herald 

INSIDE A BATTLEPLANE 
The British now are using the biggest fighting aeroplane at the front. This sketch of the interior of one, drawn by an English artist, 
D. Macpherson, shows the aviators standing upright in the fuselage (or body) watching the fall of an enemy plane they have fired 











THE HOSTESS HOUSES 


Oases in the Desert of Army Discipline 


wet umbrella?” 
“How long is the war 
going to last?” 

“Do I need heavy underwear?” 

“Can I get a marriage license here?” 

These are some of the casual ques- 
tions which an emergency worker must 
be prepared to meet if she is put on 
duty in one of the Hostess Houses erect- 
ed in our camps and cantonments by 
the War Work Council of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

“Can you tell me my _ husband’s 
name?” inquires a foreign woman, who 
has forgotten the American name 
chosen by her husband for enlistment 
purposes to replace the sneeze-like one 
he inherited. 

Being the director of a Hostess House 
is an all-round job. The worker is much 
like a housewife with a very large fam- 
ily and constant unexpected company. 
She feels unofficially responsible for the 
welfare of the soldiers in their con- 
cerns which are not strictly military, 
and she feels very responsible indeed 
for the comfort of their visiting women 
folk. 

No Hostess House worker knows in 
the morning for what she may be called 
upon before night. A timid old lady is 
put on a bus. A visiting baby is rescued 

















A home-like room to read and talk in 
at Camp Devens, Ayer, Massachusetts 


from sour milk. A mother is told of her 
son’s death. A girl is held back from 
suicide. Big and little events, important 
and significant matters, absurd and 
tragic happenings—all the varied as- 
pects of life go hurrying thru the Host- 
ess House. 

In order to protect America so far as 
possible from the ghastly by-products 
of war, the War Work Council was 
formed last June as a department of 
the National Board. Mrs. James Stew- 
art Cushman is the chairman. Mrs. 
John R. Mott is one of the vice-chair- 
men. Some of the hundred members 
have long been association members, 
while others are called in by this spe- 
cial emergency. The direct object of 
the council is to safeguard women 
whose lives are altered by the war. 
Thousands of them already need this 
assistance. 

The Hostess Houses are one feature 
of this policy. They are houses near the 
entrances of the huge camps where a 
wife or mother or friend can meet her 
soldier and talk to him in quiet and 
comfort. 

The Government sanctions the erec- 
tion of these houses. They come under 


the supervision of the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities and they 
work in harmony with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. None is erected 
except at the direct request of the com- 
manding officer of the camp, and there 
are already forty-six either in opera- 
tion or in process of construction. 
Houses for colored people are being 
erected wherever colored troops are 
stationed. 

The first idea of keeping women out 
of cantonments might have been possi- 
ble if the men themselves hadn’t want- 
ed them there. But they do. A woman 
doesn’t wait to be invited by the com- 
manding officer when her man says 
come.’ A mother who has never been 
ten miles from home will tie on her old- 
fashioned hood and push her trembling 
way thru the confusion of strange cities 
and the weariness of slow trains to the 
great camp where her boy is stationed. 
The Hostess House is built for her. 


RETTY little war brides with very 

pink cheeks and very bright eyes 
hang about a camp for hours every day 
waiting for “Him” to get time off. The 
Hostess House is their unsuspected 
chaperon. Worried wives with protest- 
ing babies in their arms and fretful 
toddlers hanging to their skirts come 
for domestic consultations with their 
husbands. The reception rooms, the rest 
rooms, the cafeteria and the nursery 
are at their disposal. Naughty little 
school girls go whooping across the pa- 
rade ground right under the angry 
noses of helpless commandants. The 
Hostess House acts as a wise policeman 
toward them. 

In the bitter, piercing cold, in the 
blinding heat, in rainstorms and in 
blizzards, the women come to the can- 
tonments. One stormy day when tele- 
phone poles were crashing down and 
the rain was a sheet of wind-swept 
water, the hostess at Camp Upton, Yap- 
hank, New York, struggled to the rail- 
road station to meet the train on the 
chance that some women might have 
come. 

Sure enough, there on the plat- 
form was a woman, umbrella gone, hat 
like a wet mop, and skirts dripping 
water. Safely clutched in her handbag 
she had her husband’s exemption pa- 
pers. She stood alone in the storm, fig- 
uring how she could find her man in all 

















Tea time on the Hostess House veranda 
at Camp Upton, Yaphank, Long Island 


HAT shallI de with this BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS ‘that great strange crowded camp. 


Every kind of women comes to these 
houses, from the weary, frightened wife 
who faints on hearing that her husband 
has been transferred the day before, to 
the plucky one who shuts her trembling 
lips so tight that not a word can squeeze 
thru. Many of the passing guests are 
the gentle, helpless type that is so ap- 
pealing in a short story. which ends at 
the altar. We’ve taught them that cling- 
ing dependence is a virtue. Well, if we 
take the husband away from the wife, 
we must assume his responsibilities to- 
ward her and her children. 

Of this variety was the tubercular 
wife arriving at Camp Lewis, Wash- 
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ington State, the day after her husband 
was sent to another camp; and the 
thinly-clad, dazed girl, turning up be- 
fore daybreak at Camp Pike, Arkansas, 
to find her husband quarantined. In an- 
other camp a wife who couldn’t speak 
two English words arrived at nightfall. 

These women had one trait in com- 
mon—each had spent her last dollar 
on train fare, thinking her troubles 
would be over as soon as she reached 
her husband’s protection. When such 
cases occur the commandant has learned 
to turn to the Hostess House for help. 
Somehow the workers scratched up 
money to send the sick wife to her 
father, warmed and fed the dazed 
child-wife and found work for the for- 
eign-tongued woman. 


HEN a job’s at hand, the Hostess 

House worker sets to it. The coun- 
ty authorities are likely to think a case, 
is the town’s responsibility, while the 
town officials promptly hand it back to 
the county. As the two divisions argue, 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion attends to the matter and goes on 
to the next case. 

The work of the Hostess Houses is 
effective because it is one activity 
among many conducted by a long estab- 
lished, highly developed organization. 
These Hostess Houses codperate with 
all other phases of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. They work in 
close coéperation with the girls’ club 
work, the Patriotic League, the Bureau 
of Social Morality, the American For- 
eign Language Service Bureau, special 
work in negro communities, and the in- 
dustrial activities of the association. 
Moreover, they have as their back- 
ground the experience and accomplish- 
ments of the association’s fifty years 
of peace work. 
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THE BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM 


A nation-wide campaign conducted weekly by The Independent as the official publication of 
the Committee on Patriotism Through Education of the National Security League. To 
teach American ideals in the schools, colleges, homes, offices and workshops of the nation 


EK PLURIBUS UNUM 


BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


HEN the fathers of the 
Constitution had carried 
into effect their splendid PROFESSOR OF GOVERNMENT AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


principles of personal’ liberty 

and free representative government, sud- 
denly they discovered that there was still 
something lacking. Freedom and _ popu- 
lar government could only be carried out 
under some kind of formal organization. 
That was an easy matter in the former col- 
onies, which transformed themselves into 
self-governing states so quickly as to sug- 
gest that they had enjoyed a remarkable de- 
gree of self-government before the Revolu- 
tion. These state governments, however, had 
their troubles—landgrabbers, unwilling tax- 
payers, rioters. Good old Massachusetts had 
to practise preparedness to prevent being 
thrown into chaos by the Shays’ rebellion 
of 1786. Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, other states, were disturbed end un- 
comfortable. 

The lesson was plain enough that thir- 
teen small neighboring communities could 
not live comfortably or safely each for it- 
self, and ought to unite in some kind of 
union. Four New England colonies thought 
of that as far back as 1643, when they 
formed the New England Confederation of 
1643, “for mutual help and strength in all 
our future concernments: That, as in na- 
tion and religion, so in other respects, we 
be and continue one.” There were slants at 
the same idea in the Albany Congress of 
1754, and the Stamp Act Congress of 1765, 
and the First Continental Congress of 
1774. Benjamin Franklin drew up a fed- 
eral constitution in 1775 which was too 
good for that crisis, and was afterward 
worked over into the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, which despite its many defects was 
the best-knit and most sensible federal con- 
stitution that the world had ever seen. In- 
deed, when the new Federal Convention as- 
sembled in 1787 there was three federal 
constitutions at work in Europe—Switzer- 
land, the Dutch Confederation, and the 
Holy Roman Empire. Nevertheless, the 
machinery was fast running down in all of 
them, and the main lesson that the fathers 
of the Constitution learned was to steer 
clear of their weaknesses. 

Everybody knows the dramatic tale of 
the Federal Convention, sitting in secret 
state in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
presided over by that tried soldier and 
statesman, that undisputed First Citizen of 
the United States, George Washington. 
His virtues affected even that hardened 
imperial sinner, Napoleon, who later in life 
recorded that “Had I been in America, I 
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would willingly have been a Washington 
and I should have had little merit in so 
being ; for I do not see how I could reason- 
ably have acted otherwise.” We can see 
the benign Franklin, nodding in his dele- 
gate’s chair, but rousing from time to 
time to drop one of the droll illustrations 
for which he was famous, and ending his 
participation with the famous prophecy, 
“Now I know that it is a rising and not a 
setting sun.” Madison bustles about, crys- 
tallizing the wisdom and eloquence of his 
colleagues into those immortal “Notes” 
which have so much contributed to his own 
immortality. Who would not have liked to 
have seen in session these finely-drest, pow- 
dered gentlemen who metaphorically took 
off their coats to build “the New Roof of 
the Constitution?” 


VEN these men, whose membership was 

a patent of American untitled nobility, 
saw only dimly the splendid result of their 
five months’ work. They doubtless felt a sense 
of relief at the close of debates which some- 
times rose to a threat of what would hap- 
pen to the Union if certain states withdrew 
from it; they did not realize that nations 
yet unborn, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, Switzerland, Germany, would adopt 
or imitate the federal principles which they 
embodied in a formal constitution. They 
little guessed the vast expanse which the 
constitution tree was to overshadow, the 
multitudes who would find refuge beneath 
its branches. 

There were some critics then as now: 
Samuel Adams of Massachusetts at once 
took alarm, “I confess, that as I enter the 
Building, I stumble at the Threshold, I 
meet with a National Government, instead 
of a Federal Union of Sovereign States.” 
A farmer member foresaw that “lawyers, 
and men of learning, and monied men—will 
swallow up all us little folks, like the great 
Leviathan.” 

Others, and fortunately. a majority 
of the others in the state conven- 
tions, realized what the Constitution was— 
a means of reconciling the power of a na- 
tion with the local scrutiny of a town 
meeting or a county court. They correctly 
judged the hearts of their countrymén and 
believed that the free man with his people’s 
government would have taxes and loyalty 
and support and public service to give both 
for the nation and for his state. They were 
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entering on the momentous ex- 
periment, never tried before in 
the history of mankind, of a vast 
republic. Patrick Henry at the 
outbreak of the Revolution had caught 
this magnificent idea in his bold assertion 
that “The distinctions between Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and New 
Englanders, are no more. I am not a Vir- 
ginian, but an American.” 

We are accustomed to speak of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and the thirteen state con- 
stitutions of that period; it would be more 
correct to speak of a national constitution, 
woven into a network in which the new 
Federal Constitution became an indispensa- 
ble part of every state institution ; thus the 
ratification convention of Massachusetts 
helped to shape the convention of Virginia, 
and the Virginians took part in the mold- 
ing of the Massachusetts constitution ; thus 
all the people of all the states had a share 
in remolding the whole system of govern- 
ment; assigning certain authority to the 
central organism such as foreign relations 
for example, and leaving other fields of 
government, such as the descent of proper- 
ty and the keeping of local order, to state 
organizations. Neither national govern- 
ments nor state governments were sovereign 
in themselves, both of them are the expres- 
sions of the sole sovereign, and that is 
the people at large, who agreed by these 
solemn acts to restrain themselves from 
pushing the possible powers of government 
beyond the bounds drawn by this network 
of constitutions, except in so far as that 
whole system might be changed by federal 
constitutional amendments. 

This majestic conception had been tried 
before in Greece and Etruria and Italy and 
Germany, Switzerland, Scotland and the 
Low Countries, in New England and dur- 
ing the Revolution; but this was the first 
time that a national machine had been de- 
vised that would stand the shocks of long 
usage. 

The Constitution pointed out the means 
of performing the great national task 
which the Constitution imposed. For in- 
stance—and it is an especially apt exam- 
ple in this year 1918—to the federal gov- 
ernment was entrusted the sole defense of 
every state and every individual against 
external enemies. As a means to that end, 
Congress had authority to raise armies and 
navies, to declare war, to govern the land 
and naval forces, to organize the militia 
and call it forth when needed. To make 
those armies available they must be moved: 
Congress had [Continued on page 471 
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THE FOOD FIGHT 


OU don’t need a gun to be 

a fighter in this war. A 

knife and fork are weapons 
enough, 

Fvery meal that an American eats from 
now till the close of the war is a victory, 
or a defeat, for Germany. The keenest wea- 
pons at hand with which to fight 
the Kaiser are the knife and fork we 
use three times a day. Yet the great major- 
ity of us do not seem to have grasped this 
fact, or these weapons. We use the wea- 
pons with sufficient regularity and zeal— 
but against our Allies, against our soldiers, 
against ourselves. 

The food pledge-card campaign recently 
conducted in American households by the 
Food Administration has brought to light 
an astonishing and appalling state of 
things. I have before me a typical war 
food report on the household canvass, from 
which I will quote. 

This community stands among the first 
twenty of its size in America for intellec- 
tuality and prosperity. It has a _ fa- 
mous university, a group of flourishing 
factories, dozens of women’s clubs, the most 
and best-rated banks of any city of equal 
size in the state. You would expect people 
here to be of a high patriotic order, of 
superior conscience and intelligence. Read 
the facts. 

The pledge cards required nothing diffi- 
cult, only asked that each family do its 
best in avoiding waste, and conserving meat 
and wheat, during the war. Out of 2500 
families in this highly favored community, 
the heads of only 800 families responded 
to the Government appeal, the other 1700 
positively refused, or conveniently forgot, to 
sign and return cards. Only 32 per cent of 
the families of this representative American 
city are patriotic as far down as their 
palate. 

When the official agents of the Govern- 
ment called with pledge cards at the homes 
of these 1700 householders, they were met 
with answers like these: 

“Our food is our own and we don’t want 
anybody to meddle.” 

“We work hard. Why shouldn’t we eat 
what we want?’ 

“TI tried to send a chicken to my son in 
France and the Government wouldn’t take 
it. I'll never do anything for the Govern- 
ment again.” 

“My husband doesn’t like corn bread.” 

The human beings who made the assort- 
ment of remarks quoted above are not the 
poor, illiterate foreigners you would nat- 
urally consider them. No, they are the 
choice inhabitants of a place that proudly 
calls itself the intellectual Athens of the 
state. 

Among those who refused to consider 
meatless, wheatless or sugarless meals, the 
largest number stated positively they saw 
no reason for such a war measure, and they 
would not subscribe to it unless they were 
shown the necessity for it. 

Meat, wheat and sugar are the food sta- 
ples of war, They are absolutely necessary 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


to the soldier. He has no substitutes, no 
equivalents for them, while the civilian has 
many. Our substitutes for meat are eggs, 
fish, fowl, game, sea food, nuts, milk and 
cheese. Our substitutes for wheat are oats, 
corn, barley, rye, hominy. Our substitutes 
for sugar are honey, maple syrup, corn 
syrup, molasses, preserves and jellies and 
the sweet fruits like raisins, dates, figs, 
prunes. There is not a single one of 
these substitutes that can be produced here, 
then shipped abroad, in sufficient quanti- 
ties to provide the Allies and our soldiers 
at the front; or if they could be so pro- 
duced and shipped, they would spoil in 
transit, or would be unadapted to wartime 
usé abroad. Hence the imperative need for 
national conservation of meat, wheat and 
sugar. : 

Another reason, perhaps more insistent, 
for rushing meat, wheat and sugar to our 
soldiers—Americans or Allies, is the fact 
that the soldier needs physiologically the 
exact forms of nutrition furnished by the 
meat, wheat and sugar. 


Of. nations at war have met food 
shortages by governmental apportion- 
ment of supplies, and a rationing system, 
allowing each family and individual a cer- 
tain amount of certain foodstuffs, and no 
more. How should we like to be forbidden to 
buy a single article of food unless we could 
show first a food card properly signed and 
punched? Would it not be better to limit 
ourselves by voluntary agreement than to 
allow personal extravagance and indiffer- 
ence to make Federal food restrictions a 
war necessity ? We are the only great civil- 
ized country that has lagged behind in this 
matter. We shall have to regulate our in- 

















Darling in New York Tribune 
It’s up to mother to tend to ’em 


dividual food supply, or let the 
Government do it, or lose the war. 

The people of France and Eng- 
land, tho exhausted and impover- 
ished by three years of war sacrifices that 
we know nothing about, have agreed to vol- 
untary rationing, and will go hungry many 
days this year of their own accord, that 
their soldiers and our soldiers may be fed. 
Yet millions of Americans, fat and smug 
and prosperous, ask why we should eat oc- 
casionally a generous and wholesome equiv- 
alent for meat, wheat or sugar! 

What are we asked to do as individuals? 
Merely to save one ounce of meat a day, one 
pound of wheat flour a week, one pound of 
sugar every two weeks; to use only vege- 
table fats in cooking; and to present food 
waste of all kinds. We are not asked to eat 
less, tho every one of the other Allied na- 
tions is forced by famine to do so. We are 
not asked to substitute inadequate or un- 
wholesome articles of diet, tho a majority 
of the other nations at war have been forced 
to do this. We are asked only to eat with 
moderation, consideration, regularity, so- 
briety and decency. 

A notable experiment and conclusion of 
scientists like Chittenden, Miles, Fletcher, 
Dewey, Kellogg, Fisher and others go to 
prove that if we would lessen our food sup- 
ply a fourth to a third, we should be bet- 
ter physically, mentally and morally. 

I have made a long and careful study of 
the relation of American food to American 
efliciency. The relation is very close, but 
very little understood and very feebly ap- 
plied. Most men shorten their lives ten 
years, lose twenty per cent or more of their 
working capacity, and cruelly rob their 
amiability and their bank book, all because 
they have never learned how to feed them- 
selves. 

The advice on efficient eating offered by 
the Government would be worth at least 
$100 to us if we had received it from a 
group of private specialists. From _ the 
standpoint of personal efficiency, we may 
well note the wisdom of the rules made for 
Americans by the Food Administration. 
Some of these rules, condensed, we print 
below in italics; our efficiency explanation 
follows each. 

Use less refined sugar. The natural 
sweets, such as maple sugar and syrup, 
dark molasses, corn syrup and _ honey 
are much more wholesome than cane 
sugar, the excessive use of which tends to 
upset the stomach, derange digestion, viti- 
ate the blood. Of all the sweetening sub- 
stances in popular use, cane sugar is about 
the least desirable—and this alone we are 
asked to diminish. 

Eat more soup. A large plate of soup, 
rightly prepared, furnishes about the same 
nutriment as a portion of meat, but is di- 
gested in half the time, therefore saves the 
nervous energy of the brain worker and 
permits the blood after the meal to flow 
back sooner from the stomach to the heade 

Double the use of vegetables and fruit. 
We Americans [Continued on page 464 
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A well-stocked tool cabinet like 
this one on the right is a source 
of genuine content to the handy 
man about the house. It will 
save many a bill for repairing 





A handy practical grinder 
like this is a household bless- 
ing. With it you can always 
have sharp knives and scis- 
sors and keep an efficient cut- 
ting edge on your own tools 





You can’t always hold 
things you are working on 
in your fingers. This hand- 
vise will save the situa- 
tion often in a fussy job 





Three screw drivers in one— 
by a quick change of one part know the 











Have you a good 
dependable vise 
on which you can 
really pound? 
This one fastens 
on your bench 


















What a boon ‘is the automatic drill! 
Simply push it—and the hole is made : 

The high speed drill is new. 
It makes seven revolutions 
to each turn of the crank 


It’s hard to hold big things in ordinary 
pincers. The extension pliers on the 
left are especially devised to enable 
you to get a firm grip on large work 


When a leak needs 
first aid this washer 
cutter is indispensable 





One of the most 
important tools is 
an adjustable iron 
bench plane. The 
one at the left 
is a good one 








If you do a bit of 
machine or car- 
penter work you 
value 
of a combination 
square like this 
one at the right 
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ie Why guess when you want to 
a saw wood—use a rule like 
this to get your lines straight 





An all-steel mitre-bor with fitted back saw is 
“mighty handy” to have in your workroom 





Here is an 
automatic 
screw driver 
which has 
three inter- 
changeable 
steel blades 

















An _ efficient combination 
bench and cabinet—top 50x22 
inches. It is made of maple | 
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i By order of Secre- 
United States retary of Labor 


Employment Service Wilson the United 
States Employment Service has been or- 
ganized recently as the nation’s war-labor 
mobilizing and distributing machine. It is 
estimated that by August between 3,000,000 
and 4,000,000 workers will be needed in 
agriculture, shipbuilding, munitions mak- 
ing, motor mechanical work and other es- 
sential industries. Official representatives 
have been appointed in leading cities. Fur- 
ther information may be had from them. 
This controlling body will work thru the 
three reserves named below, and thru other 
committees and agencies. 


This branch of the Em- 
ployment Service is the 
recruiting station for the 
volunteer army of industrial workers. It 
has already enrolled 30,000 skilled workers. 
The main office is at 1712 Eye Street, 
Washington, D. C. Official representatives 
have been appointed in each state. Appli- 
cation blanks are provided on request. On 
these a long list of occupations is printed, 
that all applicants may indicate easily the 
special training which fits them for war 
service. The list includes ammunition, 
weapons, aviation, chemicals, iron and 
steel, light and power, machinery and tools, 
nonferrous metals, alloys, ete., production 
and manufacture, railroads, roads and 
structures, shipbuilding, tele-communica- 
tion, administrative, and works depart- 
ment, with many subdivisions under each 
of these heads. Opportunity is given for 
listing special abilities not included in the 
lists. All departments of the Government 
eall upon the Public Service Reserve for 
the names of those fitted for the particular 
field in which workers are needed. All ap- 
plications are analyzed, classified, and in- 
dexed, so that at once upon receiving a 
call for registered workers, every applica- 
tion from men having the qualifications 
then needed, is at once located; such de- 
mands are constant; for certain types of 
men the demand is for an indefinite num- 
ber, for an indefinite time, which means 
that there is no limit to the demand for 
some lines of experienced workers. There 
is need of technical men, engineers and 
specialists: this need is likely to continue 
to the end of the war; very careful con- 
sideration is given to such applicants: such 
service is usually commissioned. Clerks 
familiar with various lines of work are 
wanted; the Civil Service Commission fur- 
nishes very large numbers of these, but the 
demand often exceeds their supply; clerks 
supplied by the Reserve are later placed in 
the classified service if they wish it. Me- 
chanics are much wanted, and of certain 
kinds it is not easy to find all that could 
be used. There is practically no limit to 
this demand. Mechanical draftsmen are 
also much wanted. While the Reserve is 
not an employment agency, it finds places 
for qualified men in various departments of 
government service. This point is made by 
Secretary Wilson; it is necessary to regis- 
ter a very large reserve, that the men of 
requisite skill mdy be obtained without 


Public Service 
Reserve 





SERVICE IN “CITS” 


With the purpose of helping to extend knowledge of 
what the Administration is doing to enable the civilian 
population—both men and women—to enroll for war 
service, the Efficiency Society lists here the principal 
sources of information for those who are asking, “What 
can J do?” Those wishing to know the names and ad- 
dresses of official representatives in various cities are 
invited to write to the Plan and Purchase Department of 
The Independent, official organ of the Efficiency Society 


placing an unfair burden on any employer 
or industry; qualifications must be consid- 
ered carefully, and those who register may 
not be called at once, but they should be 
content to register and await the call; 
whether it will come early or late cannot be 
predetermined. 


It is estimated that 1,000,- 
000 workers will be re- 
quired to produce and 
harvest the bumper crops that are expected. 
Farm Service Sections are being organized 
in the chief agricultural districts; there 
will be about thirty such offices. In the 
lighter forms of field work and in fruit 
picking, the work of women and girls will 
be accepted, as the demand comes. They are 
urged to form Farm Help Clubs or ‘to join 
already existing organizations in all farm- 
ing communities. 


Farm Service 
Division 


‘ » Last year this im- 
United States Boys pestant teanch of 


Working Reserve the service made a 


splendid record. Enrollment and placement 
of 2,000,000 boys in non-military war serv- 
ice is the goal set by those in charge of 
the work this year. The famous “Red 
Triangle” of the Y. M. C. A. now in every 
military camp in this country and France, 
is to be carried this year to the farms on 
which members of the Boys’ Working Re- 
serve are “doing their utmost.” 


». The chief of this division is 
Woman's Mrs. Hilda Mulhauser Rich- 
Division ards. of Cleveland and New 
York. Branch offices have been established 
in thirteen cities. More will follow. When 
it is remembered that in 1910 over 8,000,- 
000 women were listed in this country as 
breadwinners, it’ will be seen that this divi- 
sion can be relied upon to furnish a great 
working force when the call comes. Work- 
ing with this division will be the Woman's 
Committee of the National Council of De- 
fense, of which Dr. Anna Howard Shaw is 
chairman, the Committee of Women in In- 
dustry, of which Mrs. Borden Harriman is 
chairman, and the Woman’s National 
Trades Union League, represented by Miss 
Alice Nestor. The Department of Agricul- 
ture. the Women’s Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Defense and the Women’s 
Division are to investigate the need of 
women’s work on farms, the possibility of 
training camps and the proper placement of 
such workers for effective results. 


. This office in 
War Emergency Section of we opin hee. 


the Department of Labor -) @ under 


the charge of Miss Marie Obenauer, is 
active in placing women who desire to en- 
ter war service and who can meet the re- 
quirements of the positions open to them. 


" To carry on efficiently the 
American many and varied activities of 
Red Cross this great national organiza- 
tion the whole country has been districted 
and managers appointed for each district. 
There is work for both men and women in 
the manifold services the Red Cross per- 
forms. A Junior Membership has been or- 

















ganized with well-considered plans outlining 
suitable work for both boys and girls. 

. This hard 
War Department Committee working 
on Training Camp Activities counniiten 


under the leadership of Mr. Raymond B. 
Fosdick, is doing a service of incalculable 
value to the young men who constitute our 
armies. The man who is fitted for any of 
the various phases of effort this committee 
controls, may be assured of the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has contributed to a 
lasting effect for good, which the country 
will be benefited by for years to come. 
Offices are in Washington, D. C. 
s**t 

In addition to the above distinctly gov- 
ernmental activities, we wish to mention 
the work of a few other organizations 
whose work is sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment; this list is necessarily small owing 
to our limited space. 


In this work 
there are op- 
portunities for 
both men and women, in this country and 
abroad. The Y. M. C. A. tent or hut repre- 
sents home and a respite from hard expe- 
riences for thousands of young men, who, 
separated from the home ways, the home 
people and the home things, are heartily 
glad of the services given by this organiza- 
tion. For the present, women applicants 
are limited to those who, among other nec- 
essary qualifications, are able to support 
themselves at an estimated cost of $2000 
a year during their time of service in can- 
teen work abroad. Applicants must be be- 
tween the ages of twenty-eight and forty- 
five, must be able to endure hardships 
smilingly, to keep up a good courage under 
hard conditions and difficulties, and must 
have an exhaustless fund of good cheer, as 
well as good judgment, that their ministra- 
tions may always be up to standard. Offices 
are at 124 West Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York City. 


v.3.¢.A. 
International Committee 


On June 24, 1918, Vas- 

War Nurse sar College will open its 
Training Camp great training school for 
Red Cross nurses. An attendance of 5000 
is expected, a rush of applications having 
been received already. All college women 
who have graduated within the last ten 
years from approved colleges and universi- 
ties of standard grade, are eligible. This 
enterprize is under the auspices of the Red 
Cross and the Council for National De- 
fense. Prof. Herbert FE. Mills, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York, will give 
full details of the course, upon application. 
The New York offices of the Vassar 
Alumnex Recruiting Committee are at 106 
East Fifty-second Street. 


1 llegi B This bureau, lo- 
nneeet egiate Bureau cated at 19 West 
of Occupations Forty - fourth 


Street, New York City, is giving good serv- 
ice to college trained women who wish to 
enter some of the various branches of Gov- 
ernment service. 
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PERSONAL 


A Confidential Question Box 


Conducted by Edward Earle 
Purinton, Director of The 
Independent Efficiency Service, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York 
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EFFICIENCY 


For Men, Women and the Young 
Folks, Who Are Invited to Consult 
Mr. Purinton Personally by Mail on 
Their Problems of Health, Work, 
Self Culture and Personal Efficiency 





Miss M. M., Wisconsin. “I am interested in 
advertising, but am at a loss to find a school 
which offers a good course. Can you recommend 
one? I am interested in both residence and cor- 
respondence work.” 

Write for prospectus of their course in adver- 
tising to the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania; also to Bryant 
& Stratton Business College, 80 Randolph street, 
Chicago; also to American Correspondence 
Schools, Chicago; also to La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago. A few of the state universities 
teach advertising by residence courses; obtain 
particulars from your own, also from others in 
states near yours. We suggest that you purchase 
two or three modern books on advertising, which 
would be a wise expenditure of money, and the 
careful study of them a wise expenditure of 
time. For names of books write Editor Adver- 
tising and Selling Magazine, 95 Madison avenue, 
New York; also Editor System, Wabash avenue 
and Madison street, Chicago. 





Mr. L. S. G., Pennsylvania. “I am proprietor 
and manager of a business yielding a good liv- 
ing. but uncongenial to me personally, and 
lacking a future in this place. Unsettled war 
time conditions force me to make a change. I 
would rather take up a new line of work. Is 
it possible for a man of thirty-five to do that 
successfully when he has a family to support? 
Can you advise me?” 

We do not believe you could take up a new 
work entirely different from that in which you 
have gained your experience. But the knowledge 
and training you possess can doubtless be util- 
ized in some related business or profession that 
allows you to express your tastes and employ 
your talents without losing the benefit of your 
previous training. What do you know, and what 
can you do, in a general business way, outside 
the purely technical limits of your work? Put 
the answer on paper, itemized. Then procure 
Holmes W. Merton’s “How to Choose a Voca- 
tion,”” published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Fourth avenue, New York. 

A number of metropolitan dailies run special 
columns advertising positions for high-grade 
men. Thus in New York the Mail features a 
department of this kind, also the Globe; in 
Pittsburgh the Sunday Press has such a column. 
Investigate these. You might find an opening 
thru the “Employment Department” of System 
Magazine, or thru the advertising pages of your 
own trade journals. There are a few concerns 
that specialize in placing first-class business and 
professional men; write for particulars to Na- 
tonal Employment Exchange, 30 Church street, 
New York; also to Business Service Company, 
Park Building, Pittsburgh; also to R. W. Bixby, 
South Niagara Square, Buffalo, New York. 





Mr. A. H., Wyoming. “I always read with 
great interest your Independent articles and 
Question Box. They seem helpful toward greater 
efficiency in both individual and national life. 
But in your answer to number 422 you say: 
‘Always inquire first of your local dealers—en- 
courage home trade and solve your own problem 
at the same time.’ I am unable to see why one 
should do this. Why encourage this most in- 
efficient and wasteful system of goods distribu- 
tion, as in this town for instance, where the 
needs of five or six thousand people are supplied 
by fifty or more retail stores? Possibly I have 
overlooked some phase of the problem, but ex- 
pected you to advise a greater concentration of 
effort than is exemplified by the retail stores of 
the average town. Is my point well taken?” 

Yes—and no. We were advising a housekeeper 
who wanted to know where to buy most cheaply 
and satisfactorily. It is better to buy at 
home when you can, for these reasons; your 
purchasing money is kept in your home town 
where it was earned and should be spent if pos- 
sible; you can examine goods before buying, 
thus avoid error and dissatisfaction liable to oc- 
cur in filling mail-orders; you can buy more 
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cheaply on cash-and-carry basis, now recommend- 
ed by the Council of National Defense; and 
home products usually need a short haul, with 
transportation and fuel saved. 

But you are right in condemning the waste- 
ful distribution system that allows three stores 
in every town for every one that ought to be 
there. If a storekeeper and not a customer had 
written us, we should have dwelt on the folly 
of the system, and the need and method of cure. 





A Reader from Iowa. “A young girl who fre- 
quently comes to me for advice is ambitious to 
become a fine conversationalist, just as a friend 
of hers wants to become a fine pianist. The girl 
has ability and I want to he!p her develop it. 
Is there any book on the art of conversation?” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York, publish a Word Book; the 
Egerton Press, North Eleventh street, Philadel- 
phia, publish a book entitled “Good English” ; 
Sturgis-Walton Company, 31 East Twenty-sev- 
enth street, New York, publish “Good English 
in Good Form,” by Dora K. Ranous; Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, Fourth avenue, New York, 
publish a number of books on Business English 
and Polite Conversation—get a catalog. Your 
friend should find good suggestions in a period- 
ical such as Correct English, edited by Josephine 
Turek Baker at Evanston, Illinois. 

Your friend must remember, however, that 
the purpose of language is to express thought 
and feeling—not to sound pretty. 





Prof. E. C. W., Texas. “Many of the young 
people of our city, from primary grade children 
to college students, have become interested in 
War Savings Stamps, Liberty Bonds, and other 
forms of patriotic investment. As a teacher who 
realizes the value of education in money mat- 
ters, I should like to use the interest now pre- 
vailing and teach our boys and girls how to 
handle money properly all thru life. There has 
never been so good an opportunity as now. Can 
you suggest a few books that our pupils may 
read, later writing compositions on them, or 
conducting debates ?”’ 

Your plan is a mighty good one. The begin- 
ning of solid self-respect is ‘a bank book filled 
with the records of your own labor and sacri- 
fice. Every boy and girl twelve years or over 
should possess one. 

Books for your purpose: MacGregor’s “Book 
of Thrift,” published by Funk & Wagnalls, 
Fourth avenue, New York: Kirkpatrick’s ‘‘Use 
of Money,” published by Bobbs Merrill, Indianap- 
olis. A special thrift campaign for use in the 
public schools of America is under way, en- 
gineered by the American Society for Thrift, 
aided by the National Education Association. 
For particulars write Henry R. Daniel, secre- 
tary American Society for Thrift, 6 North Clark 
street, Chicago. Ask Milton W. Harrison, War 
Savings Association Department, National War 
Savings Committee, Washington, D. C., for di- 
rections on founding a War Savings Association 
in your school or city. 





A Mother from Virginia. “How can we pre- 
vent the marriage of our daughter to a young 
man whom we think unsuited to her and un- 
worthy of her? Both are of age. Our daughter 
is young for her years, never was engaged be- 
fore, she is romantic but headstrong. We do 
not want to make a mistake ourselves, in trying 
to prevent her mistake. What can we do?” 

Don’t antagonize her. Make your daughter feel 
your desire to coéperate with her in every way 
possible. Try to get her to wait a year; show her 
exactly how a little postponemont will be to the 
advantage of both young people; offer induce- 
ments for delay, without seeming to be anxious 
for it. Then fill the girl’s life with other inter- 
ests. Arrange to have her meet as many young 
men as possible, without making the endeavor 
apparent. Have her read with her young man 
books on music, poetry, or on other topics that 


will show how far he is lacking in appreciation 
of the things she loves. Let her see him at his 
worst. But don't overdo all this—maybe you are 
wrong and the young people right. 





Miss A. B. W., California. ‘‘Am between 
thirty-five and forty years old, Y. W. C. A. 
secretary, formerly high school teacher. My ulti- 
mate purpose is to be a director or supervisor 
of religious education in the church. Don’t know 
how cr where to begin. Want to be more thoroly 
efficient, to earn more and manage better so as 
to give more to mother and sister dependent on 
me. Can you help me?” 

One of the noted specialists in religious educa- 
tion is Prof. Walter S. Athearn, Malden, Mass. ; 
obtain his advice. You need special training. 
Possibilities may develop thru correspondence 
with these institutions: Religious Education As- 
sociation, 332 South Michigan avenue, Chicago; 
Community School of Religious Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa; School of Religious Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Dwight L. Moody School, Northfield, Massachu- 
setts; Religious Training School, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin ; Missionary Training Institute, Nyack, 
New York; Missionary Education Movement, 
156 Fifth avenue, New York; Church and 
School Social Service Bureau, 80 Fifth avenue, 
New York; Social Service Commission, Federal 
Council of Churches in America, 105 East Twen- 
ty-second street, New York. 





Prof. H. E. S., Pennsylvania. “Am high schoo! 
principal forty-seven years old, free from regu- 
lar duties from July 1 to September 1. Want to 
serve my country during the summer in mechan- 
ical, clerical or other capacity. Like wood-work, 
have had mechanical training. Could I be useful 
in helping to build wooden ships?” 

During the next year the United States must 
raise a shipbuilding army of nearly 500,000 men. 
From Philadelphia to the sea, quite near you, 
more than a score of shipbuilding yards now 
are located. You might well plan to serve in 
one of these. Application service blanks should 
be obtainable from your county chairman of the 
Council of National Defense. Or, apply to Sec- 
retary Wilson of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C., or to Chairman Hurley 
of the United States Shipping Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A broad view of the different kinds 
of patriotic civilian service, with application 
blank, may be had from the director of the 
United States Public Service Reserve, Washing- 
ton, D. C. , 





Miss A. F., Connecticut. ‘Please tell me 
where I may secure information in regard to 
position as secretary to a writer, a publisher, 
or a manufacturer. What course of procedure 
should I undertake to secure the desired posi- 
tion?” 

You say nothing about your training or ex- 
perience; but as your short letter discloses three 
mistakes in punctuation, we assume that you 
need knowledge and skill more than you need a 
position. 

Go over the back files of The Independent. 
and particularly note lists of secretarial schools 
in New York, whose literature you should ob- 
tain. Find where the private secretaries in your 
home town procured their training. 

Your technical library and personal equip- 
ment should be based on books like the follow- 
ing: “Modern Filing Systems,” from Yawman 
& Erbe, Rochester, New York; “Cutting Steno- 
graphic Costs,” from Remington Typewriter 
Company, 327 Broadway, New York; “The Am- 
bitious Woman in Business,”” from Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth avenue, New 
York; books on secretarial work and office man- 
agement from A. W. Shaw Company, Wabash 
avenue and Madison street, Chicago; ‘““The Secret 
of Typewriting Speed,’”’ by Margaret C. Owen, 
world’s champion typist, from Forbes & Com 
pany, 527 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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THE TRUCKS ARE COMING 





What the Motor Industry Has Done and Is Doing 
to Meet the Need for Efficient Transportation 


in the history of the motor truck 

industry,” says The Commercial 
Vehicle in its issue of January 1, 1918, 
from which we reprint the data given on 
this page. 

“Approximately 190,000 trucks, exclusive 
of converted passenger car attachments, 
were manufactured during the twelve 
months of 1917. This tremendous produc- 
tion is an increase of almost 100 per cent 
as compared with the production of 1916. 
In actual figures it is an increase of 94 
per cent. 


be: HE year 1917 has been the greatest 


“During the eight-year period between. 


1910 and 1917, the motor truck production 
has increased from 9500 to 190,000, a net 
gain of 180,500. Thus in one short eight- 
year period, the production of trucks in 
the United States has increased exactly 
twenty times. 

“The great growth of the motor truck in- 
dustry as exprest by the 1917 production 
indicates that the industry is a most virile 
one, with an extremely rosy future for the 
years to come. 

“It is no longer a baby among industries, 
but has grown into one which may be lik- 
ened to a full-grown man. 

“The present war has been a blessing in 
disguise to the motor truck industry. The 
war has been the cause of the rapid growth 
during 1916 and 1917, which under normal 
conditions would have required from five to 
ten vears. The work of our trucks abroad 
opened the eyes of the world in general to 
the great value and advantages of motor 
truck transportation. While our own Gov- 
ernment was slow to heed the lessons taught 
abroad, it is now committed to the most 
auspicious program of motor truck con- 
struction and standardization of any of the 
nations of the world. It is a fact that the 
United States Army in one short year has 
laid plans which will turn it from the least- 
motorized army into the _ best-motorized 
army in the world. 

“Of the 1917 production of trucks ap- 
proximately 12,000 were exported; 25,000 
put into Government service of all kinds 
and 153,000 into commercial service. The 
concise figures on motor truck exports dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1917 show that 
11,696 commercial vehicles, valued at $30,- 
488,315, were shipped abroad. This was a 
loss of 4224 trucks valued at $10,554,570, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1916. The approximate number of 25,000 
trucks taken by our various Government 
departments during 1917 is a clear gain, as 
very few trucks were put into Government 
service during 1916. 

“The 153,000 of our trucks which went 
into service in this country in 1917 marked 
the greatest stride which has ever been 
made in the history of vehicular transporta- 
tion in America. In 1916 the domestic con- 
sumption of trucks was 78,000 so that the 
1917 consumption was 75,000 greater or an 
increase of almost 100 per cent. 

“These trucks were put into a great many 
businesses, some of which had never used 
trucks before. They included contractors, 
coal merchants, ice dealers, the public utili- 
ties corporations, oil refiners and wholesal- 
ers and retailers in almost every conceiv- 
uble line of trade. 

“It is this great diversified distribution of 
trucks which has made possible last year’s 
greatly increased production. It is also a 
good indication that the estimated produc- 














THE RECORD OF 1917 

Total production ....... 190,000 
Sale value of trucks pro- 

eee eee $382,916,500 
Co ee 11,696 
Export valuation........ $30,488,315 
1917 domestic consumption 53,000 
1916 domestic consumption 78,000 
Increase of 1917 in domes- 

tic consumption ...... 75,000 
Trucks in domestic use... 351,000 
Planned production for 

DE aks senbaxennces ; 310,000 | 














tion of 310,000 trucks for this year will be 
reached and with perhaps some to spare. 
THE TRUCK’S FUTURE 

“The future of the motor truck industry 
is assured. Notwithstanding the tremendous 
increase in the production of commercial 
vehicles during 1917, the year 1918 prom- 
ises even a greater production. Of the 190,- 
000 trucks manufactured in 1917, approxi- 
mately 153,000 went into commercial serv- 
ice in this country. The purchasers of these 
trucks have been firmly convinced and sold 
on the idea of motor vehicle transportation. 
They are bound to buy more trucks in 1918. 

“One of the most pleasing features of the 
sale of the 153,000 trucks in the United 
States during 1917 is the fact that they 
have gone into almost every conceivable 
line of business. No one particular indus- 
try stands out above all the others. Con- 
tractors, handlers of the necessities of life, 
including all kinds of food products, and 
coal, wood and ice, have been large buyers 
of trucks during the past year. All kinds 
of retail merchants have been forced, more 
or less, to motorize on account of the high 
price and great scarcity of the horseflesh 
upon which they formerly depended for the 
delivery of their goods. 

“The greater demand for animals of all 
kinds by our Government, notwithstanding 
its great purchases of motor vehicles, will 
make it still more difficult to buy horses 
for commercial uses in 1918, Taking all in 
all, the year 1918 holds forth the greatest 
promises for expansion of any year in the 
entire annals in the motor truck industry. 


OVERLAND HAULS WILL INCREASE 


“Overland haulage in the United States is 
bound to increase during 1918 as compared 
with 1917. Overland haulage really came 
into its own for the first time during the 
past year. The establishment of lines be- 
tween Akron, Ohio, and Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and between New York and Philadel- 
phia, will be the stepping stones upon 
which the great overland haulage organiza- 
tions of the future will be built. 

“Of perhaps the greatest importance in 
this work is the decision of several states 
to keep the country roads open all the year 
round. The work of the Highways Trans- 
port Committee of the Council of National 
Defense to obtain priority rulings for road- 
building material to keep the main routes 
in needed repair will also be of great value 
to the commercial truck user during 1918. 
Motor trucks without suitable roads are of 
little avail as economical handlers of goods, 
altho this does not mean that they cannot 
be used except where the roads are above 
par. It does mean that the better the 
roads the cheaper the cost of hauling one 
ton one mile. We must have better roads. 
The vital overland routes must be kept up. 





FARMERS MUST MOTORIZE 
Farmers must motorize. The great short- 
age of labor, the great railroad congestion 
and the great necessity of producing more 
food than ever before will force the farmers 
of the United States to buy more trucks 
than in any previous year. 

“So far, the market for farming motor 
trucks has only been scratched. While the 
motor truck transportation idea has been 
sold permanently in the great industrial 
centers of our country, it has not been so 
sold to the farmers. 

“Many farmers still hesitate to buy trucks. 
This undoubtedly has been due to their 
great familiarity with horse haulage of all 
kinds in farming pursuits and a lack of 
knowledge as to how and in what manner 
trucks may be successfully employed in 
farm work. The great scarcity of horses at 
the present time is forcing the farmer to 
motorize for all of his work. 

“There are about 34,000 farm tractor 
users in the United States. With the pres- 
ent unusual demand for food, it is esti- 
mated that the total number of farm trac- 
tors in use by 1928 will be close to 700,000. 
This seems a marvelous growth, yet it is 
but a drop in the bucket as compared with 
the potential market for motor trucks. 
Government statistics tell us that there are 
approximately 6,500,000 farms, on 4.500.- 
000 of which motor trucks should be per- 
forming work which is now being done less 
economically and more laboriously by 
horses. The positive necessity of increasing 
our food production during 1918 makes this 
year the entering wedge of the motor truck 
manufacturer into this great farm market. 

“The sales of trucks in this field will be 
augmented by reason of the railroad con- 
gestion which is bound to increase as our 
war preparation goes forward. The farmer 
in 1918 will have no time to spend days at 
a time on one or two trips to market with 
horses when motor trucks can haul the 
same amount of goods in hours instead of 
days. The motor farm tractor offers the 
only means for increased production and 
the motor truck the only means for in- 
creased and wider distribution of that 
greater production. 

WAR TRUCK STANDARDIZATION 

“The standardization of the United States 
war trucks promises to have the greatest 
effect on the commercial vehicle industry 
of any development during the year 1917. 
While admittedly designed for conditions 
more strenuous than usually encountered in 
commercial service, many of the ideas in- 
corporated into our war trucks undoubtedly 
will be seen in our 1918 commercial trucks. 
The getting together of the best brains of 
the motor truck industry to design war 
trucks for a special purpose has been one 
of the leading high-lights of the year, espe- 
cially when it is considered that these same 
men have been heretofore in the most severe 
competition with one another. 

“Perhaps the biggest thing done in our 
war truck standardization has been the de- 
sign of the Class AA truck, since that 
vehicle is adapted not only to the uses of 
the Quartermaster Corps, by which it was 
designed, but also to the work of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, Bureau of Docks, Signal 
Corps, Medical Corps, Post Office, and even 
as an army Officers’ car with a passenger 
ear body.” 
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THE PARTY AT THE RED HOUSE 


He: altogether delightful it is when BY GEORGE ELIOT 


friends and neighbors join in a happy, 

care-free social evening, with Good Cheer on every 
side, with smiling faces, laughter, music, happy talk, and 
joyful dancing! A great reception where most are strangers, 
where individuals feel lost, and look eagerly for friendly 
faces—however grand the place, however lavish the cost, 
however beautiful the costumes—is insignificant in con- 
tributing to happiness, as compared with an old-fashioned 
country “party,” where neighbors greet and are happy, 
drawing on the friendship of the years. 

George Eliot, the pen name of Mary Ann Evans (1819- 
1880), the greatest woman novelist England has produced, 
was born on a farm, and spent much of her life in country 
surroundings. Altho she is a psychological novelist, closely 
analyzing the minds of her characters, she is also a country 
novelist, for in “Silas Marner,” “Adam Bede,” “The Mill 
on the Floss,” “Middlemarch” and other ‘works, she tells 
intimately of country life. 


HERE was a buzz of voices through 
the house, as Miss Nancy entered, 


mingled with the scrape of a fiddle 


neck. Everything belonging to Miss Nancy 
was of delicate purity and nattiness: not a 


In “Silas Marner” George Eliot tells so 
vividly of a country party that we know her 
work is based on reality. Squire Cass, “the greatest man in 
Raveloe,” opens “The Red House” to all his friends. The 
New Year party brings together a group of neighbors of 
long standing. 

In the wainscoted parlor hung with holly and yew and 
laurel, we see the hospitable, noisily-jovial Squire, the 
merry-eyed Rector, blinking Mrs. Crackenthorp, the agile 
busybody, Dr. Kimble, and the Squire’s son, Godfrey, who 
is in love with one of the guests, beautiful Nancy Lam4¢ 
meter, daughter of a prosperous landowner. We see stately 
curtsies, coral necklaces and coral ear-drops. We catch the 
odor of rose-leaves and lavender. We hear old Solomon 
Macey, the white-haired fiddler, play long-forgotten tunes— 
“The Flaxen-haired Cowboy” and “Over the Hills and Far 
Away.” The dance begins, and the old vie with the young. 
Happiness reigns supreme in this evening long ago in Merry 
England. 


questions and greetings, she turned to 
Nancy, and surveyed her from head to foot 


preluding in the kitchen. 

There was hardly a bedroom where fem- 
inine compliments were not passing and 
feminine toilets going forward, in various 
stages, in space made scanty by extra beds 
spread upon the floor; and Miss Nancy, as 
she entered the Blue Room, had to make 
her little formal courtesy to a group of six. 
On the one hand, there were ladies no less 
important than the two Miss Gunns, the 
wine-merchant’s daughters from Lytherly, 
dressed in the height of fashion, with the 
tightest skirts and the shortest waists, and 
gazed at by Miss Ladbrook (of the Old 
Pastures) with a shyness not unsustained 
by inward criticism. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Ladbrook was standing in skull-cap 
and front, with her turban in her hand, 
courtesying and smiling blandly and say- 
ing, “After you, ma’am,” to another lady 
in similar circumstances, who had politely 
offered the precedence at the looking-glass. 

Nancy was formally introduced to her 
aunt’s visitors. the Miss Gunns, as being 
the daughters of a mother known to their 
mother, though now for the first time 
induced to make a j into these 


journey 
parts; and these ladies were 


crease was where it had no business to be, 
not a bit of her linen professed whiteness 
without fulfilling its profession; the very 
pins on her pincushion were stuck in after 
a pattern from which she was careful to 
allow no aberration; and as for her own 
person, it gave the same idea of perfect 
unvarying neatness as the body of a little 
bird. It is true that her light-brown hair 
was cropped behind like a boy’s, and was 
dressed in front in a number of flat rings, 
that lay quite away from her face; but 
there was no sort of coiffure that could 
make Miss Nancy’s cheek and neck look 
otherwise than pretty; and when at last 
she stood complete in her silvery twilled 
silk, her lace tucker, her coral necklace, 
and coral ear-drops, the Miss Gunns could 
see nothing to criticise except her hands, 
which bore the traces of butter-making, 
cheese-crushing, and even still coarser 
work. 

The anxiety about sister Priscilla, which 
had grown rather active by the time the 
coral necklace was clasped, was happily 
ended by the entrance of that cheerful- 
looking lady herself, with a face made 
blowsy by cold and damp. After the first 


-—then wheeled her round, to ascertain that 
the back view was equally faultless. 

“What do you think o’ these gowns, aunt 
Osgood?” said Priscilla, while Nancy helped 
her to unrobe. 

“Very handsome indeed, niece,” said Mrs. 
Osgood, with a slight increase of formality 
She always thought niece Priscilla too 
rough. 

“I’m obliged to have the same as Nancy. 
you know, for all I’m five years older, and 
it makes me look yellow; for she never ill 
have anything without I have mine just 
like it, because she wants us to look like 
sisters. And I tell her, folks ’ull think it’s 
my weakness makes me fancy as I shall 
look pretty in what she looks pretty in. 
For I am ugly—there’s no denying that. 
But, law! I don’t mind, do you?” Priscilla 
here turned to the Miss Gunns, rattling on 
in too much preoccupation with the delight 
of talking, to notice that her candor was 
not appreciated. “The pretty uns do for 
fly-catchers—they keep the men off us. I’ve 
no opinion o’ the men. Miss Gunn—I don’t 
know what you have. And as for fretting 
and stewing about what they'll think of 
you from morning till night, and mak- 
ing your life uneasy about 





so taken by surprise at find- 
ing such a lovely face and 
figure in an _ out-of-the-way 
country ‘place, that they began 
to feel some curiosity about 
the dress she would put on 
when she took off her joseph. 

Three of the ladies quickly 
retired, but the Miss Gunns 
were quite content that Mrs. 
Osgood’s inclination to re- 
main with her niece gave them 
also a reason for staying to 
see the rustic beauty's toilet. 
And it was really a pleasure 

from the first opening of 
the bandbox, where everything 
smelt of lavender and rose- 
leaves, to the clasping of the 





what they’re doing when 
they’re out o’ your sight—as 
I tell Nancy, it’s a folly no 
woman need be guilty of. if 
she’s got a good father and a 
good home: let her leave it to 
them as have got no fortin. 
and can’t help themselves. As 
I say, Mr. Have-your-own- 
way is the best husband, and 
the only one I'd ever promise 
to obey.” 

The delicate process of get- 
ting her narrow gown over her 
head without injury to her 
smooth curls, obliged Miss 
Priscilla to pause in this rapid 
survey of life, and Mrs. Os- 








small coral necklace that fitted 
closely round her little white 
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It was in the little village Raveloe where Squire Cass, its “greatest 
man,” opened “The Red House” on New Year's Eve to all his friends 


good seized the opportunity of 
rising and saying: 
“Well, niece, you'll follow 
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| “How did we do it-before we 
had the Mimeograph?” queries 


her boss. “It has cut down our operating, 


staffand our office expense. But better still, 
it has saved reat chunks of precious time—and that’s 
what counts now.” The Mimeograph prints better let- 
ters, forms, blanks, ete.—with diagrams and illustrations 
if you wish—quicker than ever before. Let us show you. 
A word of caution: The Edison-Dick Mimeograph 
and the supplies which we manufacture for it are made 
to work together. Upset this relationship, the work 
suffers, and our responsibility for its quality and output ceases. 
Substitute inferior supplies and the result is the sure waste of both 
valuable time and materials. You do not know what splendid 
work the Mimeograph can do unless you have seen the new 
Mimeograph operatin3, under proper conditions. Write for book- 
let “E”—today. A. B. Dick Company, Chicagjo—and New York. 
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us. The Miss Gunns will like to go down.” 

As the two Miss Lammeters walked into 
the large parlor together, any one who did 
not know the character of both, might cer- 
tainly have supposed that the reason why 
the square-shouldered, clumsy, high-featured 
Priscilla wore a dress the fac-simile of her 
pretty sister’s, was either the mistaken van- 
ity of the one, or the malicious contriv- 
ance of the other in order to set off her 
own rare beauty. But the good-natured 
self-forgetful cheeriness and common-sense 
of Priscilla would soon have dissipated the 
one suspicion; and the modest calm of 
Nancy’s speech and manners told clearly of 
a mind free from all disavowed devices. 

Places of honor had been kept for the 
Miss Lammeters near the head of the prin- 
cipal tea-table in the wainscoted parlor, 
now looking fresh and pleasant with hand- 
some branches of holly, yew, and laurel, 
from the abundant growths of the old gar- 
den; and Nancy felt an inward flutter, 
when she saw Mr. Godfrey Cass advancing 
to lead her to a seat between himself and 
Mr. Crackenthorp, while Priscilla was 
called to the opposite side between her 
father and the Squire. Nothing but a be- 
coming blush betrayed the moving thoughts 
that urged themselves upon her as she ac- 
cepted the seat next to Mr. Crackenthorp ; 
for she was so instinctively neat and adroit 
in all her actions, and her pretty lips met 
each other with such quiet firmness, 
that it would have been difficult for her 
to appear agitated. 

It was not the Rector’s practice to let a 
charming blush pass without an appropriate 
compliment. He was not in the least lofty 
or aristocratic, but simply a merry-eyed, 
small-featured, grey-haired man, with his 
chin propped by an ample many-creased 
white neckcloth which seemed to predom- 
inate over every other point in his person, 
and somehow to impress its peculiar char- 
acter on his remarks; so that to have con- 
sidered his amenities apart from his cravat 
would have been a severe, and perhaps a 
dangerous, effort of abstraction. 

“Ha, Miss Nancy,” he said, turning his 
head within his cravat, and smiling down 
pleasantly upon her, “when anybody pre- 
tends this has been a severe winter, I shall 
tell them I saw the roses blooming on New 
Year’s Eve—eh, Godfrey, what do you 
say?” 

Godfrey made no reply, and avoided look- 
ing at Nancy very markedly; for though 
these complimentary personalities were 
held to be in excellent taste in old-fashioned 
Raveloe society, reverent love has a polite- 
ness of its own which it teaches to men 
otherwise of small schooling. But the Squire 
was rather impatient at Godfrey’s showing 
himself a dull spark in this way. By this 
advanced hour of the day, the Squire was 
always in higher spirits than we have seen 
him in at the breakfast-table, and felt it 
cuite pleasant to fulfil the hereditary duty 
of being noisily jovial and patronizing: the 
large silver snuff-box was in active service, 
and was offered without fail to all neigh- 
bors from time to time, however often they 
might have declined the favor. At present 
the Squire had only given an express wel- 
come to the heads of families as they ap- 
peared; but always as the evening deep- 
ened, his hospitality rayed out more widely, 
till he had tapped the youngest guests on 
the back, and shown a peculiar fondness 
for their presence, in the full belief that 
they must feel their lives made happy by 
their belonging to a parish where there was 
such a hearty man as Squire Cass to invite 
them and wish them well. Even in this 
early stage of the jovial mood, it was nat- 
ural that he should wish to supply his son’s 


deficiencies by looking and speaking for 
him. 

“Ay, ay,” he began, offering his snuif- 
box to Mr. Lammeter, who for the second 
time bowed his head and waved his hand 
in stiff rejection of the offer, “us old fel- 
lows may wish ourselves young to-night, 
when we see the mistletoe-bough in the 
White Parlor. It’s true, most things are 
gone back’ard in these last thirty years— 
the country’s going down since the old king 
fell ill. But when I look at Miss Nancy 
here, I begin to think the lasses keep up 
their quality ;—ding me if I remember a 
sample to match her, not when I was a fine 
young fellow, and thought a deal about my 
pigtail. No offence to you, madam,” he 
added, bending to Mrs. Crackenthorp, who 
sat by him, “I didn’t know you when you 
were as young as Miss Nancy here.” 

Mrs. Crackenthorp—a _ small blinking 
woman, who fidgeted incessantly with her 
lace, ribbons, and gold chain, turning her 
head about and making subdued noises, very 
much like a guinea-pig that twitches its 
nose and soliloquizes in all company indis- 
criminately—now blinked and fidgeted to- 
wards the Squire, and said, “Oh, no—no 
offence.” 





IIS emphatic compliment of the Squire’s 

to Nancy was felt by others beside God- 
frey to have a diplomatic significance; and 
her father gave a slight additional erect- 
ness to his back, as he looked across the 
table at her with complacent gravity. That 
grave and orderly senior was not going to 
bate a jot of his dignity by seeming elated 
at the notion of a match between his fam- 
ily and the Squire’s: he was gratified by 
any honour paid to his daughter. His spare 
but healthy person, and high-featured firm 
face, that looked as if it had never been 
flushed by excess, was in strong contrast, 
not only with the Squire’s, but with the 
uppearance of the Raveloe farmers gener- 
ally-—in accordance with a favorite saying 
of his own, that “breed was stronger than 
pasture.” 

“Miss Nancy's wonderful like what her 
mother was, though; isn’t she, Kimble?” 
said the stout lady of that name, looking 
round for her husband. 

But Dr. Kimble (country apothecaries 
in old days enjoyed that title without au- 
thority of diploma), being a thin and agile 
man, was flittering about the room with 
his hands in his pockets, making himself 
agreeable to his feminine patients, with 
medical impartiality, and being welcomed 
everywhere as a doctor by hereditary right. 
Time out of mind the Raveloe doctor had 
been a Kimble; Kimble was inherently a 
doctor’s name; and it was difficult to con- 
template firmly the melancholy fact that 
the actual Kimble had no son, so that his 
practice might one day be handed over to a 
successor with the incongruous name of 
Taylor or Johnson. 

“Did you speak to me, my dear?” said 
the authentic doctor, coming quickly to his 
wife’s side; but, as if foreseeing that she 
would be too much out of breath to repeat 
her remark, he went on immediately—‘Ha, 
Miss Priscilla, the sight of you revives the 
taste of that super-excellent pork-pie. I 
hope the batch isn’t near an end.” + 

“Yes, indeed, it is, doctor,” said Priscilla ; 
“but I'll answer for it the next shall be as 
good. My pork-pies don’t turn out well by 
chance.” 

“Not as your doctoring does, eh, Kimble? 
—because folks forget to take your physic, 
eh?” said the Squire, who regarded physic 
and doctors as many loyal churchmen re- 
gard the church and the clergy—tasting a 
joke against them when he was in health, 
but impatiently eager for their aid when 


anything was the matter with him. He 
tapped his box, and looked round with a 
triumphant laugh. 

“Ah, she has a quick wit, my friend 
Priscilla has,” said the doctor, choosing to 
attribute the epigram to a lady rather than 
allow a brother-in-law that advantage over 
him. “She saves a little pepper to sprinkle 
over her talk—that’s the reason why she 
never puts too much into her: pies. There’s 
my wife, now, she never has an answer at 


“her tongue’s end; but if I offend her, she’s 


sure to scarify my throat with black pepper 
the next day, or else give me the colic with 
watery greens. That’s an awful tit-for-tat.” 
Here the’ vivacious doctor made a pathetic 
grimace. 

“Did you ever hear the like?” said Mrs. 
Kimble, laughing above her double chin 
with much good-humour, aside to Mrs. 
Crackenthorp, who blinked and nodded, and 
amiably intended to smile, but the intention 
lost itself in small twitchings and noises. 

“TI suppose that’s the sort of tit-for-tat 
adopted in your profession, Kimble, if 
you’ve a grudge against a patient,” said 
the Rector. 

“Never do have a grudge against our pa- 
tients,” said Mr. Kimble, “except when they 
leave us: and then, you see, we haven't 
the chance of prescribing for ’em. Ha, Miss 
Nancy,” he continued, suddenly skipping 
to Nancy’s side, “You won’t forget our 
promise? You’re to save a dance for me, 
you know.” 

“Come, come, Kimble, don’t you be too 
for’ard,” said the Squire. “Give the young 
uns fair-play. There’s my son Godfrey ‘Il 
be wanting to have a round with you if you 
run off with Miss Nancy. He’s bespoke her 
for the first dance, I'll be bound. Er, sir! 
what do you say?” he continued, throwing 
himself backward, and looking at Godfrey. 
“Haven't you asked Miss Nancy to open 
the dance with you?” 

“No; I’ve not asked her yet, but I hope 
she'll consent—if somebody else hasn’t been 
before me.” 

“No, I’ve not engaged myself,” said 
Nancy, quietly, though blushingly. 

“Ah, well, you’re a lucky fellow, God- 
frey,” said uncle Kimble; “but you’re my 
godson, so I won’t stand in your way. Else 
I’m not so very old, eh, my dear?’ he went 
on, skipping to his wife’s side again. “You 
wouldn’t mind my having a second after 
you were gone—not if I cried a good deal 
first.” 

“Come, come, take a cup o’ tea and stop 
your tongue, do,” said good-humored Mrs. 
Kimble, feeling some pride in a husband 
who must be regarded as so clever and 
amusing by the company generally. 


HILE safe, well-tested personalities 

were enlivening the tea in this way, 
the sound of the fiddle approaching within 
a distance at which it could be heard dis- 
tinctly, made the young people look at each 
other with sympathetic impatience for the 
end of the meal. 

“Why, there’s Solomon in the hall,” said 
the Squire, “and playing my fa’vrite tune, 
I believe—The flaxen-headed ploughboy’— 
he’s for giving us a hint as we aren't 
enough in a hurry to hear him play. Bob,” 
he called out to his third long-legged son, 
who was at the other end of the room. 
“open the door and tell Solomon to come 
in. He shall give us a tune here.” 

Bob obeyed, and Solomon walked in, fid- 
dling as he walked, for he would on no ac- 
count break off in the middle of a tune. 

“Here, Solomon,” said the Squire with 
loud patronage. “Round here, my man. Ah, 
I knew it was “The flaxen-headed plough- 
boy’: there’s no finer tune.” 

Solomon Macey, [Continued on page 467 
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Pebbles 


“Ask the waiter what's good today.” 
“You’re living in the past. Ask him what’s 
allowed.”—Louwisville Courier-Journal. 


Traveler—How much is my bill? 

Clerk—What room? 

Traveler—I slept on the billiard-table. 

Clerk—Fifty cents an hour.—Purple 
Cow. 


Tim—Are you going to Alice’s birthday 
party? 

Tom—What birthday is it? 

Tim—Her twentieth. 

Tom—No, I went last year—Froth. 


In a hamlet near Ashford, boasting only 
nine inhabitants, the following notice has 
been posted up by the authorities: “In the 
event of an air-raid do not collect in a 
crowd.”—New York Sun. 


Norah—The lady next door wants to 
borry a scuttle of coal, mum. 

Mistress—Tell her, Norah, that we are 
already borrowing our coal from the people 
on the other side of us.—Boston T'ranscript. 


One of the girl ushers in a Flatbush 
theater had a problem offered her the other 
evening. She was showing two women to 
their seats. 

“Is the show this evening fit for church 
women to see?” asked one of the pillaresses 
of a Flatbush congregation. 

“I—I don’t know,” responded the girl. 
Then she brightened. “You see,” she said, 
“IT don’t have no time to go to church,”— 
New York Mail. 


Mr. Younghusband reached home late for 
dinner. 

“I got caught for speeding on the way 
home,” he explained rather sheepishly. 
“Have to appear tomorrow morning and 
get ‘ten dollars or fifteen days.’ ” 

Mrs. Younghusband fervently clapped 
two blistered little hands. 

“What a providence!” she cried devout- 
ly. “Take the fifteen days, John! The cook 
has just left!”—Harper’s Magazine. 


The Pessimistic Half (to hubby at break- 
fast)—. . . and it looks as tho it’s 
going to rain for a week (breath). There’s 
no letter from France again, dear; only 
a few bills (breath). I’m so sorry but I 
couldn’t get any bacon for breakfast, or 
sugar, or even margarine (breath). The 
war news looks frightfully black. Would 
you like to see the paper? (breath). Ellen 
gave notice this morning. Fido was sick in 
the kitchen last night and . . . Haven't 
you had a good night, dear? You don’t look 
very bright this morning!—Passing Show. 


The librarian at a certain museum was 
engaged in cataloging and arranging some 
ancient books that had just arrived from 
Egypt, when he noticed a perplexed look 
on the face of his assistant. 

“What’s the matter, Brown?’ he asked. 
“Is there anything that you don’t under- 
stand?” 

“Yes,” answered Brown. “Here is a small 
papyrus on which the characters are not 
decipherable. How shall I class it?’ 

“Nm,” thoughtfully returned the libra- 
rian, examining the papyrus. “Suppose you 
call it doctor’s prescription in time of 
Pharaoh !”—Awgwan. 


A New York lawyer tells of a conversa- 
tion that occurred in his presence between 
a bank president and his son who was 
about te leave for the West, there to en- 
gauge in business on his own account. 

“Son,” said the father, “on this, the 
threshold of your business life, I desire to 
impress one thought upon your mind: Hon- 
aa, nee and always, is the policy that is 
est. 

Yes, father,” said the young man. 

And, by the way,” added the gray-beard, 

I would advise you to read up a little on 
Corporation law. It will amaze you to dis- 
cover how many things you can do in a 


business way and still be honest.’— 
per’s Magazine. ata 








Quaker Oats 
Paid for the Gown 


Quaker Oats this year will save housewives, we figure, some 
$25,000,000. And this is how it happens: 


Pound for pound Quaker Oats yields twice the nutrition of round 
steak. And it is ideal nutrition, with every needed element in just the 
right proportion. 


Other foods, for the same food units, cost about as follows: 





Eggs Cost 10 Times as Much 
Meat—on the Average—Costs 8 Times as Much 
Average Mixed Diet Costs 4 Times as Much 











A whole week’s breakfasts on Quaker Oats cost the same as one 
bacon-and-egg breakfast. Yet the oat, with its wealth of flavor, is 
Nature’s most delightful grain. 


_ Make Quaker Oats your basic food. Make it the entire breakfast. 
Mix it with your flour foods—for added flavor and to save the wheat. 
Every package of Quaker Oats saves many times its cost. 


Quaker Oats 


The Superlative Flakes 


In Quaker Oats you get the extra are discarded. A bushel of choice oats 
flavor without any extra cost. Ask for yields but ten pounds of Quaker Oats. 
this exquisite brand. These flakes are When such oats are sold at the 
made from just the rich, plump, lus- Quaker Oats price, you should make 
cious oats. All the little starved grains Sure to get them. 


12¢ and 30c per package in the United States, except in Far 
West and South where high freights may prohibit. 
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Sticks Best When 


Spread Thin 
CICO* Liquid Paste is a real saving 
in these days of needed economy even in 
little things. CICO is the saving paste for 
every pasting job. This new liquid paste 
never gets hard or lumpy. Take as little 
on the brush as possible. That's the way 
it does the best work. Try it. 
You see, CICO is one of the 


Carter Inx 
Quality Products 


and it must do good pasting. 
It's always for oo yh Ging 
or wor! paste ou 
pay aa ogee = or bother. It will do your 
pasting better than ever before. 
At your Stationer’s 
THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Montreal 
Also manufacturers of Carter's Typewriter 
Ribbons and Carbons. for 
free Carbon Sam 


* Pronounced “‘Sy-ko”™ 




















Adjustable 
Telephone 
Bracket 


Doubles the work day effi-| 


ciency. Adjustable in every di- 
rection including up and down. 
Lowest in price and best in serv- 
ice. Black or Nickel finish. 










}) AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


6402-6505 S. State Street 
° Chicago 


At all dealers 
or delivered. 





DEALERS: 
A quick Sprin 
seller fully protect 
by patents. Write for 
Dealer's Discounts. 









are inclined to nervous weakness and 
disorder.’ Fruits and vegetables con- 
tain most largely the two classes of 
food -elements that are life-giving and 
nerve-restoring; namely, vitamines and 
mineral salts. Moreover, the mild and re- 
freshing acids of fruits and vegetables are 
a powerful aid in neutralizing the excess 
of meat and starch that most of us con- 
sume. As a form of preventive medicine, 
the fruit or vegetable is valuable. 
Cook with vegetable fats. These are al- 
ways purer than animal fats, more nutri- 
tious and more digestible. Lard, cooking 
butter and pork drippings can be digested 
and are needed by the soldier, living a tre- 
mendously active life. But they retard di- 
gestion, lower vitality, tend to cause or 
aggravate disease, in brain workers. The 
regular home use of approved cooking oils, 
olive oil, cottonseed oil, coconut butter, 
vegetable butter and lard for cooking, is to 
be highly commended, both now and after 
the war. 
Use more fowl, fish, game and sea food in 
place of beef, mutton and pork; do not use 
either beef, mutton or pork more than once 
daily. A large proportion of industrial 
fatigue is directly caused by surplus meat 
in the diet. 
Eliminate sweet drinks. The ice cream 
soda habit has grown to be a curse to young 
Americans. If you don’t believe it, ask your 
dentist or physician. Carbonated drinks are 
mostly bad. 
We are not only patriotic in heeding and 
helping Mr. Hoover. We are sensible, 
economical, shrewd, far-seeing, capable, re- 
sourceful and alert, for ourselves. 
Patriotic eating is the one thing every 
family in the United States can do, should 
resolve to do, learn to do, remember to do, 
every day of the week until the war is won. 
How can your family work out, then carry 
out, a system of patriotic, beneficial and en- 
joyable food conservation? To enable you 
to do this at a minimum of labor and ex- 
pense, we have prepared a few simple rules, 
given below. We suggest that you call your 
family together some evening soon, have 
this whole article read, with opinion asked 
from each member of the family. Then go 
over with a pencil the list of items below, 
have them all assigned, by lot or choice, to 
one or more members of the family, check 
off each item as apportioned; set another 
evening, perhaps a week ahead, for an- 
other conference and report of committees, 
varying or improving these suggestions ac- 
cording to your environment and judgment. 
FAMILY WAR FOOD PLAN 


1. Write the United States Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C., requesting 
all available literature on food conserva- 
tion. Read carefully, follow instructions 
closely as possible. 

2. Write your State College of Agricul- 
ture, or Domestic Science or Agricultural 
Extension Department of your State Uni- 
versity, requesting literature and other 
helps prepared for local distribution thru- 
out your state, in line with war food cam- 
paign of the Government. Each state has 
food problems and conditions peculiar to 
itself, and the highest nutrition experts of 
your state should be consulted, in addition 
to national authorities. 

3. Write the Independent War Service 
Bureau, 119 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, requesting sources of informa- 
tion on War Foods. 

4. Stop at your grocer’s and obtain all 























the free conservation literature, especially 


THE FOOD FIGHT 


(Continued from page 455) 


war food recipe books, that he has for dis- 
tribution to customers. The wholesale deal- 
ers in package cereals, meat substitutes, 
vegetable fats, household syrups, and other 
war foods now furnish a number of recipe 
books to buyers of the foods. 

5. Examine the home periodicals anc 
women’s journals for special departments 
of food conservation and war cookery. 

6. Hunt thru local newspapers, daily or 
weekly, for advertisements of grocers, 
bakers, butchers, confectioners and other 
food purveyors, who are somehow co- 
operating with the Government, in fea- 
turing war substitutes, or lessening number 
of deliveries and reducing prices accord- 
ingly, or giving other special war service 
to customers. Buy some of your provisions 
from these patriotic dealers. If your dealer 
is not a member of the Food Administra- 
tion, find one who is. 

7. Coéperate with your County Food 
Committee. If you don’t know any of the 
members, or who the chairman is, ask your 
mayor, banker, physician, agricultural 
agent, or newspaper editor. 

8. Use the calendar to help you remem- 
ber to observe wheatless and meatless days. 

9. See that your family apportionment 
of wheat flour is measured and recorded 
every day of every week or month, and that 
your baking and cooking amount does not 
exceed this. The allotment for the individ- 
ual is four pounds of wheat flour a week. 
Multiply this by the number in your fam- 
ily, then provide a receptacle for keeping the 
flour after it is weighed, then have the 
weighing done for the week or the month 
on the first day of the week or month. If 
you buy baker’s bread, buns or cakes, or 
wheat food in cereal packages, or use 
cooked wheat in any other form, estimate 
the amount consumed thus, and for each 
member of the family, pro rata, deduct this 
amount from the specified allotment of four 
pounds of wheat flour per capita each week. 

10. Weigh out your family sugar like- 
wise, on the first day of the week or month. 

Overy loyal American is asked to confine 
his sugar allowance in the home to three 
pounds a month during the war. This does 
not include candy, or the sugar used in 
preserved fruits bought from the grocer. 
But for table and kitchen use, three pounds 
of sugar a month is ample, even for a large 
man, doing ordinary work. 

11. Systematize your candy money. Dur- 
ing the war everybody should keep himself 
down to a penny a day for candy. A small 
portion to complete a good dinner twice a 
week or so is enough candy for a grown 
person, and thirty cents a month will buy 
this. 

12. Prevent food waste by thoro masti- 
cation. Food half chewed is half di- 
gested. The remainder, besides being lost, 
frequently changes to poison in the body, 
thus producing actual injury. You will need 
twenty per cent less food when you learn 
to masticate properly, and do it regularly. 

13. Remember that the adoption of the 
American war diet will produce a gain for 
you and your family, in health, economy, 
productivity, mentality, solidarity. Each 
class of war food substitutes yields a pro- 
nounced benefit. 

14. Start the fashion of being kind to 
the stomachs of your visitors. Serve 
nothing to callers between meals, excepting 
a hot drink in winter, and in summer a 
sherbet or an ice, or a glass of lemonade, 
orange juice or grape juice. 

New York City 
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WHY RUSSIA’S ARMY 
FELL TO PIECES 


(Continued from page 448) 

The man was then stood up for two 
hours in front of the trench for the Ger- 
mans to shoot at and a squad of fifty men 
were ordered to defile him. When they re- 
fused they were punished by being made to 
stand at attention for two hours under 
enemy fire. 

Among the officers themselves there was 
little discipline. They drank heavily, gam- 
bled with cards, had loose women in their 
quarters and disregarded many general 
orders aiming to regulate their conduct in 
the interest of the service. Sometimes the 
men were sent into an unauthorized and ut- 
terly hopeless attack by their drunken offi- 
cers. Seandalous, too, was the neglect of 
the sick and wounded by those in places of 
authority. As a result the men hated their 
officers. 

What the soldiers had been thru tended 
to break down their morale. The lack of 
weapons was chronic. Before Riga in 1915 
there were but half as many rifles as men. 
In the trenches were a multitude of utterly 
unarmed men who gained a weapon only 
when a comrade fell. They were fed well 
enough and had plenty of cartridges but 
lacked rifles. On the other hand they had 
artiHery in abundance but lacked ammuni- 
tion for it. Besides these maddening condi- 
tions the soldiers had no idea what they 
were fighting for. Prussia, Serbia, the Dar- 
danelles were as much beyond their ken as 
the geography of Mars. Little meaning 
could the war have for those west-bound 
Siberian troops who on reaching Omsk sup- 
posed they were at the front and at every 
big town from there on poured out of their 
box cars ready to repel Germans! 

It is clear, then, that the Revolution did 
not destroy discipline, but made apparent 
the absence of it. 

The makers of the March Revolution 
knowing that the older and higher officers, 
while they might despise Nicholas, had no 
love for a truly democratic social order, 
hastened to forestall any attempt at an 
army counter-revolution by telling the sol- 


diers that they were now free citizens and |] 
that they must scrutinize every order care-, 


fully and obey none which seemed to be- 
tray them to the Romanoffs or the Ger- 
mans. But thus was raised up a Franken- 
stein. Free citizens! How could the soldiers 
take this but as meaning they were free of 
the most oppressive thing in their lives— 
their military service and obedience? If not 
that what could the Revolution mean to 
them? 

Gutzkow’s famous Order No. 1 to the 
effect that the rights of the soldiers and 
those of the officer are the same wiped out 
all those obligatory distinctions and atten- 
tions by which the private was made to feel 
the superiority of his officer. Then the sol- 
diers were ordered to hold meetings and 
elect a committee, the chairman of which 
should be ex-officio the commanding officer. 
To these committees Gutzkow assigned spe- 
cific functions relating to food, furlough 
and discipline. All complaints by officers 
of insubordination on the part of a sol- 
dier were referred to this committee and it 
fixed the punishment. Unfortunately the 
officers were not democratic in their feelings 
and manners and in these committees failed 
to work harmoniously with the men. They 
lacked skill in carrying their men with 
them, so that the men formed the habit of 
outvoting them—which was bad. 

The soldiers wanted the higher command 
purged of certain evil or unworthy officers 
who had belonged to the secret police or 
been notorious for brutality to their men 





The History of 


The Internal Bath 


By Charles A. Tyrrell, M.D. 








NASMUCH as I have the best of 
reasons for the statement that In- 


A. ternal Bathing is at the present 
time being aay ne | practiced by up- 
ward of at least half a million Ameri- 


cans, it may- be of somewhat general 
interest to examine into what is known 
of its origin, its reason and the recent 
stages by which it arrived at its present 
popularity and resultfulness. 

Though popularly supposed to be a 
comparatively modern practice, its 
usage, in a crude form, is traceable 
many centuries back, for Pliny in his 
Naturalis Historia, A. D. 79, mentions 
it as being prescribed by the Ancient 
Egyptian Physicians to whom its inves- 
tigation was suggested by the health 
habits of the Ibis, a bird of the Nile. 

These Egyptian Physicians, by the 
way, were the first medical practition- 
ers known to history, not excepting the 
Chinese. 

And the ancient Egyptians, measured 
by their accomplishments, seem to have 
been a pretty healthy, husky people. 

Although history does not give much 
light on the subject in more recent 
periods, it does mention a widespread 
use of this treatment throughout Eu- 
rope in the early part of the Eighteenth 
Century, especially in France. 

The recent resuscitation of this an- 
cient remedial practice dates back to 
the early forties, when Dr. A. Wilford 
Hall of New York, after years of public 
speaking and the authorship of many 
religious and scientific works, failed in 
health, rapidly declined and was given 
by his physicians but a few months to 
ive. 

Dr. Hall was not a Doctor of Medi- 
cine, but of Philosophy and Laws, and 
a man of the highest knowledge and 
attainments. I knew him very well in 
later years, and he frequently said: 
“Having had considerable trouble in 
that way, the idea came to me like an 
inspiration that if I could keep the colon 
cleansed of waste matter, I would have 
at least a better chance of recovery.” 

Dr. Hall persisted in this treatment, 
using the crude and laborious method 
of a bulb syringe, and from that time 
until his death at the generous age of 
eighty-two, forty odd years after he 
had been given up, did his utmost to 
give the world the benefit of his per- 
sonal experience. : 

I arrived in New York City in 1887 
after an extended trip through India, 
China and Japan, and unwisely invest- 
ed my entire capital in a commercial 
venture which failed. 

More or less indifferent attention to 
my physical condition and the shock of 
this experience brought on a second 
stroke of paralysis in the left side (the 
first having occurred previously in 
Hong caaet. 7 

Being helpless I became an inmate 
of a hospital for a time; was then re- 
fused admission to another and fortu- 
nately knowing of some of the results 
of Internal Bathing I resorted to it 
regularly with such success that in 90 
days I was walking about the city. 


Impressed by the fact, however, that 
the method of taking these baths was 
then crude and imperfect I decided to 
study, practice and improve on it. 

To. do this properly and legally I 
quickly found that I would have to be- 
come a Doctor of Medicine. 

Entering immediately a medical col- 
lege, I took a four years’ course and 
graduated with honors. 

Not at all a bad commentary on the 
results of Internal Bathing, consider- 
ing my condition before entering. 

After graduating, I found my ex- 
Perience exactly akin to all those who 
must educate the public, especially in a 
matter where most of us are so notori- 
ously careless—Irregularity. 

But I knew from the experience of 
myself and others that the foundation 
of a great and revolutionary, though 
perfectly natural remedy was there. 

And that once its results were gen- 
erally known no power could stop its 
rapid and universal appreciation. 

And so I persevered. 

From the smallest of beginnings I 
found that every “J. B. L. Cascade” 
which I distributed brought me demand 
for others—that once the proper ad- 
ministering of the Internal Bath accom- 
plished its result with one patient, he 
was generously eager to pass his ex- 
perience along. 

and so it grew, and has grown so 
astoundingly in the past twenty years 
that I heartily agree with Physicians 
generally when they claim that “the 
vast majority of human illnesses are 
directly or indirectly caused by accu- 
mulated waste in the colon.” 

That also is the direct cause of our 
frequent loss of spirits and lack of con- 
fidence; in other words, our fifty per 
cent of efficiency. 

You will never appreciate this prop- 
erly except in the clear, eager, confident 
way you will always feel the morning 
after an Internal Bath. 

In the twenty-five years of my special- 
izing on this Nature’s remedy there 
have developed, as you may imagine, 
many informing and interesting phases 
of this treatment. The result of these 
years of research and practical experi- 
ence has been summed up in a little 
book, “The What, The Why, The Wa 
of Internal Bathing,” which I will 
gladly send to any interested person 
free on request. 

Just address Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., 
134 West 65th St., New York, mention- 
ing that you read this in The Independ- 
ent, and the book will go forward by 
return mail. 

Of course we all want to be well and 
efficient and stay so without calling 
upon Drugs to help, if that be possible. 
There are, as I have said, hundreds of 
thousands who are already doing this 
by this purely natural preventive, and 
the numbers are steadily growing. 5 
it may be that in your own interest it 
would be well to send for this little book 
to-day while it is still on your — 

—Adv. 
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ALL VICTOR waste baskets are made 
steel, speeectiney finished in 
at. oak, mahogany or olive green. 
hey have a rubber cushion cor- 
ners at the top and all seams are weld 
together by a patented process. 


A Victor Basket 
for Every Desk 


The Victor basket ¢ eliminates all danger 
of fire if a match, cigarette or 
cigar, is fae thrown into the 
basket. It will withstand the knocks and 
hard usage a waste basket usually re- 
ceives at the hands of a janitor. It is 
peoetionty, indestructible and its long 
fe makes it the cheapest in the long run. 


Ask for the Victor 


When you buy a waste basket from your 
dealer, insist upon getting a “Victor.” It 
is your guarantee that you are getting a 
basket hat cannot be surpassed. 


We manufacture a complete line of metal 
office furniture and suggest that you write 
for our complete catalog. 


Metal Office Furniture Co, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





TYPEWRITERS 
All Makes. 


Save $25 to $50 





BE A CERTIFIED PUBLIC 

OR COST ACCOUNTANT. Many of 

our graduates earn over $5000 yearly. Learn at 

home by our easy system. Send for free book and spe- 

cial offer. Universal Business Institute, 130 Pullman Bldg., N. Y. 





LUDEN’S 
HELP TO » 
AVOID THROAT 
TROUBLE 
Luden’s keep the throat 
free from dryness and 
irritation, and rclieve 
soreness and kindred 
ailments. Alsosweeten 
breath. 
kee sre 
itary Package 
5c as usual 


MENTHOL 
CANDY: 
COUGH 
DROPS 


or hostility to the Revolution. But the gen- 
erals hung together, as they always had 
under the Tsar, and the obnoxious officers 
remained. The war ministry meant well, 
but high cabals made its decisions of no 
effect. 

Then the soldiers themselves undertook 
to delete the bad officers. For example, the 
Tver garrison demanded that the action of 
the men in the meeting or by committee 
should have the effect of suspénding an offi- 
cer until the truth or falsity of the charges 
had been established in an open trial. The 
war ministry never recognized such a right 
in the men, but the Petrograd Soviet did 
so and even created: a committee to con- 
sider charges brought by soldiers against 
their officers. On the other hand, not even 
the Soviet countenanced the demand voiced 
from some quarters that the soldiers be 
given the right to dismiss and elect their 
officers. 

It was the Bolshevist propaganda begin- 
ning among the soldiers early in May which 
gave the finishing blow to the discipline of 
the army. The Socialist leaders thought it 
clever policy to take Russia out of the war 
by seducing the soldiers rather than chang- 
ing the nation’s will to fight. They did in- 
deed defeat the intention of their political 
opponents to carry on the war, but in so 
doing they fostered the spirit of insubor- 
dination until the army was utterly worth- 
less as a fighting force and Russia was left 
defenseless before the advance of the Ger- 
mans. By their unscrupulous short-cut to 
the realization of their pacifist aims, they 
ruined their country and with it the work- 
ing class they thought to advance. Not 
while that horrible instance of misapplied 
democracy survives in the memory of men 
will a nation tolerate such a propaganda 
of disobedience and anarchy among the 
troops as went on unhindered among the 
Russian soldiers in the summer and autumn 
of 1917. 


Capital Copy 


Schools, colleges and universities not con- 
ducted by the United States or by some 
state or political subdivision and which are 
not charitable institutions will be granted 
baking licenses if they use as much as three 
barrels of flour and meal a month. 


The Fuel Administrators for Maine, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts have de- 
cided to suspend the operation of “heatless 
Mondays” under the United States Fuel 
Administration order of January 17. 


The National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America has raised $50,000 for 
the purpose of equipping the operating 
rooms of the two hospital ships, “Comfort” 
and “Mercy,” now being fitted out for the 
use of the navy. The fund was presented 
thru the Red Cross. 


All city, county, state and municipal in- 
stitutions must make their purchases ac- 
cording to the wheat substitute regulations, 
the United States Food Administration an- 
nounces. Purchases of flour for baking bread 
or rolls must be in the ratio of 4 to 1; for 
other purposes 50-50. 

More than 20,000 binoculars, spy glasses, 
telescopes, sextants and chronometers have 
been received by the navy as a result of 
the appeal sent out by Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt for these necessary articles as 
“eyes” for the watch officers serving on ves- 
sels in the war zone. Many more are 
needed. 


The United States Food Administration 
announces that for the present manufac- 
turers and distributors of salted peanuts, 
roasted or blanched peanuts, and all con- 
fections containing peanuts will not be re- 
quired to obtain licenses. With this excep- 
tion the handling of peanuts is now sub- 


Do not let your garden 
be a failure this year by lack of knowledge of 
what to plant, how to plant and when to plant. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1918 


is an authoritative guide to all garden work for 
both vegetables and flowers. Cultural directions 
by experts. 

256 pages, four full page color plates and four 
full page duotone plates; also hundreds of pho- 
tographic illustrations. 


A copy free if you ti this Biseaté 


DREER’S ORCHID FLOWERING SWEET PEAS 

A wonderful new type of extraordinary size with 
wavy standards and wide-spreading wings, and 
long strong stems. A mixture of named sorts, 
in a wide range of colors and combinations. 
Per packet 10 cts., per oz. 25 cts., per quarter 
pound 75 cts. 


HENRY A. DREER 




















714-716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
in 1918 one grand 


YOUR WAR GARDEN !::2% 7.722 


low the expert planting directions and the two practical 
garden diagrams in this our brand new booklet. Send 10c 
for it to the DE LA MARE CO., 442 W. 37th Street, New 
York. Catalog “Countryside Books”’ free. 





—You wrote your first love 
letters with Sanford’s I nk. 


Remember 


ANFORD'S INK 


when youwrite your businessletters today 
Sold Everywhere 


Also 
Sanford’s Library 
Paste 
In the Utopian Jar 


“7 Would Not Part 
withit for$10,000" 


writes an enthusiastic, grateful, cus- 
tomer. “‘Worthmorethan afarm,”says 
another. Sotestify over 100,000 Men 
and Women who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Develops erect, graceful figure. Brings [A 
comfort, heal th strength and} pep. 


Conserve Your Life. Keep Yourself Fit. 


Replaces and s rts misplaced internal organs; 
arged. abdomen; i straightens shoulders; 
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y tole Dor illustrated booklet, mens: M 
ral free 








ject to license. 


Write toda 
urement blank and our very libe trial propeaition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
Rash Bldg., Salina, Kan. 
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THE PARTY AT THE RED 
HOUSE 


(Continued from page 462) 

a small, hale old man with an abundant 
crop of long white hair reaching nearly 
to his shoulders, advanced to the in- 
dicated spot, bowing reverently while 
he fiddled, as much as to say that he 
respected the company though he respected 
the keynote more. As soon as he had re- 
peated the tune and lowered his fiddle, he 
bowed again to the Squire and the Rector, 
and said, “I hope I see your honour and 
your reverence well, and wishing you health 
and long life and a happy New Year. And 
wishing the same to you, Mr. Lammeter, 
sir; and to the other gentlemen, and the 
madams, and the young lasses.” 

As Solomon uttered the last words, he 
bowed in all directions solicitously, lest he 
should be wanting in due respect. But 
thereupon he immediately began to prelude, 
and fell into the tune which he knew would 
be taken as a special compliment by Mr. 
Lammeter. 

“Thank ye, Solomon, thank ye,” said 
Mr. Lammeter when the fiddle paused 
again. “That's ‘Over the hills and far 
away,’ that is. My father used to say to 
me, whenever we heard that tune, ‘Ah, lad, 
{ come from over the hills and far away.’ 
There’s a many tunes I don’t made head 
or tail of; but that speaks to me like the 
blackbird’s whistle. I suppose it’s the name: 
there’s a deal in the name of a tune.” 

But Solomon was already impatient to 
prelude again, and presently broke with 
much spirit into “Sir Roger de Coverley,” 
at which there was a sound of chairs 
oushed back, and laughing voices. 

“Ay, ay, Solomon, we know what that 
means,” said the Squire, rising. “It’s time 
to begin the dance, eh? Lead the way, then, 
and we'll all follow you.” 

So Solomon, holding his white head on 
one side, and playing vigorously, marched 
forward at the head of the gay procession 
into the White Parlour, where the mistle- 
toe-bough was hung, and multitudinous tal- 
low candles made rather a brilliant effect, 
gleaming from among the berried holly- 
boughs, and reflected in the old-fashioned 
oval mirrors fastened in the panels of the 
white wainscot. A quaint procession! Old 
Solomon, in his seedy clothes and long 
white locks, seemed to be luring that de- 
cent company by the magic scream of his 
fiddle—luring the discreet matrons in tur- 
ban-shaped caps, nay, Mrs. Crackenthorp 
herself, the summit of whose perpendicular 
feather was on a level with the Squire’s 
shoulder—luring fair lasses complacently 
conscious of very short waists and skirts 
blameless of front folds—luring burly 
fathers in large variegated waistcoats, and 
ruddy sons, for the most part shy and 
sheepish, in short nether garments and very 
long coat-tails. 

Already Mr. Macey and a few other priv- 
ileged villagers, who were allowed to be 
spectators on these great occasions, were 
seated on benches placed for them near the 
door; and great was the admiration and 
satisfaction in that quarter when the 
couples had formed themselves for the 
dance, and the Squire led off with Mrs. 
Crackenthorp, joining hands with the rec- 
tor and Mrs. Osgood. That was as it should 
be—that was what everybody had been used 
to—and the charter of Raveloe seemed to 
be renewed by the ceremony. It was not 
thought of as an unbecoming levity for the 
old and middle-aged people to dance a little 
before sitting down to cards, but rather as 
part of their social duties. For what were 
these if not to be merry at appropriate 
times, interchanging visits and poultry with 











Forms for Keeping Accounts 
and Records for Every Kind of Business 


IF YOU keep accounts or written records of any kind, you need this book. It will show you how you can simpiity 
and facilitate the handling of business records—how you can save time—duplication—drudgery and brain-fag— 
make your records instantly available and save 59 per cent of the cost of keeping them. 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF MOORE’S MODERN MZTHODS 
It May be Worth Hundreds of Dollars to You 
JOEN C. MOORE CORPORATION - 1014 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


urpees Seeds 
Will Win the War row, 


Produce It! 
BURPEE’S DOLLAR BOX of 
Vegetable Seeds 


Last year we offered for the first time 
Burpee’s Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds. 
The Sales exceeded by many thousands 
our fondest expectations. 

For 1918 it has been improved by the 
addition of a complete garden plan aad 
leaflet on Seed Sowing. 

It contains the following seeds, mailed to your address for $1.00. 


Bean—Stringless Green Pod Carrot—Chantenay Parsley—Moss Curled 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima Chard—Large Ribbed White Redish’Searlet Turnip 
Bean— Lettuce—Iceberg sify—Sandwich Isl 
Beet—Crosby’s Lettuce—Wayahead Tomato—Chalk’s J i 


Beet—Improved Blood Onion—White i 
Cabbege Allee] ety inion: Portugal] Turnip—Purple Top Strap-Leaf 


. The Leading 2169p 103 colored Illustrations of 
American Seed Vegetab d Fi » i iled f 
Burpee’s Annual for 1918 4mirisin Sea Vosetabies’andtFiowers, a malled fr 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
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Ou te Nation's Ca 


The little matter of 2S¢ in stamps or-coin will bring you the Pathfinder 

ban | = Ti yoy ye 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 

rven a is id capital. The Pathfinder’s the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 

illustrated jew gives you a clear, im- world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 28th year, This pa- 

i of public affairs | P¢™ fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 

during and stron: epoch-making days. want to keep posted on whatis going on inthe world, at the leastexpense 
these ———— —— 








| of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythin 


élearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 1S¢ to showthat you might like sucha paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 4 
weeks, The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toiavestin new friends, The »Box39 ,Wi . 
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No Political 
Axes to Grind 


The Christian Science 
Monitor — the international 
daily newspaper—has no po- 
litical axes to grind. Its con- 
cept of its responsibility is not 
limited by partisan affiliations. 
Its endeavor is to support and 
protect every righteous ac- 
tivity expressed individually 
or nationally. It is also ready 
to risk the displeasure of even 
the most humanly powerful 
interests and systems, in 
order that the light of publi- 
city shall penetrate their mo- 
tives and actions. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor is on general sale 
throughout the world at 
news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading- 
rooms at 3c a copy. A 
monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c, asample copy on re- 
quest. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 














MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 








Uncle Sam’s Boys 


Love to Sing 
And Other Amusements Are Few 


Why not send one or a dozen or 
more copies of this NEW song 
book to the soldiers and sailors? 


The Khaki Song Book 


For our Soldier and our Sailor 
Boys. Contains Seventy-five 
Numbers. Striking Three-color 
Cover Design, Poster Style. 
Price 30 cents. $20.00 per hun- 
dred, carriage not prepaid. 


“The contents are of a character that will 
sppeal universally to ‘our boys at the 
front.’ "*—Musical Courier. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


BOSTON Room 10 MASS. 





due frequency, paying each other old-estab- 
lished compliments in sound traditional 
phrases, passing well-tried personal jokes, 
urging your guests to eat and drink too 
much out of hospitality, and eating and 
drinking too much in your neighbor’s house 
to show that you liked your cheer? And the 
parson naturally set an example in these 
social duties. 

“The Squire’s pretty springe, consider- 
ing his weight,” said Mr. Macey, “and he 
stamps uncommon well. But Mr. Lammeter 
beats ’em all for shapes: you see he holds 
his head like a sodger, and he isn’t so 
cushiony as most o’ the oldish gentlefolks 
—they run fat in general; and he’s got a 
fine leg. The parson’s nimble enough, but 
he hasn’t got much of a leg: it’s a bit too 
thick down’ard, and his knees might be a 
bit nearer wi’out damage; but he might do 
worse, he might do worse. Though he 
hasn’t that grand way o’ waving his hand 
as the Squire has.” 

“Talk o’ nimbleness, look at Mrs. Os- 
good,” said Ben Winthrop, who was hold- 
ing his son Aaron between his knees. “She 
trips along with her little steps, so as no- 
body can see how she goes—it’s like as if 
she had little wheels to her feet. She doesn’t 
look a day older nor last year: she’s the 
finest-made woman as is, let the next be 
where she will.” 

“TI don’t heed how the women are made,” 
said Mr. Macey, with some contempt. “They 
wear nayther coat nor breeches: you can’t 
make much out o’ their shapes.” 

“Fayder,” said Aaron, whose feet were 
busy beating out the tune, “how does that 
big cock’s feather stick in Mrs. Cracken- 
thorp’s head? Is there a little hole for it, 
like in my shuttlecock?”’ 

“Hush, lad, hush; that’s the way the 
ladies dress theirselves, that is,” said the 
father, adding, however, in an undertone to 
Mr. Macey, “It does make her look funny, 
though—partly like a short-necked bottle 
wi’ a long quill in it. Hey, by jingo, there’s 
the young Squire leading off now, wi’ Miss 
Nancy for partners! There’s a lass for you! 
—like a pink-and-white posy—there’s no- 
body ’ud think as anybody could be so 
pritty. I shouldn’t wonder if she’s Madam 
Cass some day, arter all—and nobody more 
rightfuller, for they’d make a fine match. 
You can find nothing against Master God- 
frey’s shapes, Macey, J’ll bet a penny. 
I should like you to pick me out a finer- 
limbed young fellow nor Master Godfrey 
—one as ’ud knock you down easier, or’s 
more pleasanter looksed when he’s piert 
and merry.” 

“Tchuh!” said Mr. Macey. “One while 
he was allays after Miss Nancy, and then 
it all went off again, like a smell o’ hot 
porridge, as I may say. That wasn’t my 
way when J went a-coorting.” 

“Ah, but mayhap Miss Nancy hung off 
like, and your lass didn’t,” said Ben. 

“T should say she didn’t,” said Mr. 
Macey, significantly. “Before J said ‘sniff’, 
I took care to know as she'd say ‘snaff’, and 
pretty quick too. I wasn’t agoin’ to open 
my mouth like a dog at a fly, and snap it 
to again, wi’ nothing to swaller.” 

“Well, I think Miss Nancy’s a-coming 
round again,” said Ben, “for Master God- 
frey doesn’t look so downhearted to-night. 
And I see he’s for taking her away to sit 
down, now they’re at the end o’ the dance: 
that looks like sweethearting, that does.” 


A new story of Mark Twain connects him 
with golf. He was being shown round the 
links by a friend who was rather an expert 
at digging up the turf. Sometimes he would 
get «a mouthful. During the course of the 
game, the friend inquired, “What do you 
think of our golf links?” “The finest I ever 
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IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 

FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


~ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 


685 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A Complete Adding Machine for $25 


Try It Free for 20 Days 
ages é 


Adds with speed and accuracy of highest priced 
machines. Also directly subtracts, Eliminates 
errors. Is portable and handy for use on desk, 
ledger, etc. Used by U. S. Govt., B. & O. Ry., 
International Harvester Co., and thousands of 
business and profes~ional men. Sent anywhere 
by mail upon request for 20-day free trial, Send 


no money, but write today. 
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Pound Poetry 
Will people accept them? 
(i. e., these songs). 
As a timorous wench from a centaur 
(or a centurion). 

Already they flee, howling in terror. 
HAT is the question Ezra Pound asks 
at the opening of Lustra, the only book 

of poems this London-dwelling American 

has published in this country since 1912. 

We answer that people will treat his songs 

as they treat the work of every author, 

t..e., they will pick out what is good and 

reject what is bad. And what ‘is good in 

Pound’s work is quite unusually good and 

what is bad is very bad indeed. We do not 

‘flee, howling in terror,” but we do hold 

yur nose as we pick over the muck to find 

the jewels. 

The author shows himself a somewhat 

stern critic of his own work: 

Come, my songs, let us express our baser pas- 
sions, 

Let us express our envy of the man with a 
steady job and no worry about the future. 

You are very idle, my songs. 

{ fear you will come to a bad end.... 


And I? 
{ have gone half cracked. 
We confess to some sympathy when he 
says: 
Come, my friend, and remember 


That the rich have butlers and no friends, 
And we have friends and no butlers. 


But we are puzzled when he asks the 
poetic question : 


Why does the horse-faced lady of just the un- 
mentionable age 

Walk down Longacre 
herself, inaudibly ? 

But the author could be a much finer 

poet if he tried. We wonder that one who 

writes so much that is banal should also 

write such a vigorous poem as this on 

spring : 

Cydonian Spring with her attendant train, 

Meliads and water-girls, 

Stepping beneath a boisterous wind from 
Thrace, 

Thruout this sylvan place 

Spreads the bright tips, 

And every vine-stock is 

Clad in new brilliancies. 


And wild desire 
Falls like black lightning. 
O bewildered heart, 
Tho every branch have back what last year lost, 
She, who moved here amid the cyclamen, 
Moves only now a clinging tenuous ghost. 


reciting Swinburne to 


And there is real and passionate charm 
in the richly oriental “Dance Figure for the 
Marriage in Cana of Galilee”: 

Dark eyed, 

O woman of my dreams, 

Ivory sandaled, 

There is none like thee among the dancers, 
None with swift feet. 


{ have not found thee in the tents, 

In the broken darkness. 

I have not found thee at the well-head 
Among the women with pitchers. 


Thine arms are as a young sapling under the 


ark ; 
Thy face as a river with lights. 


White as an almond are thy shoulders; 
As new almonds stripped from the husk. 


They guard thee not with eunuchs; 
Not with bars of copper. 


Gilt turquoise and silver are in the place of thy 
rest. 

A brown robe, with threads of gold woven in 
patterns. 

Hast thou gathered about thee, 

© Nathat-Ikanaie, ‘“Tree-at-the-river,” 


As a rillet among the sedge are thy hands upon 
me; 
Thy maidens are white like pebbles; 


Thy fingers a frosted stream. 
Their music about thee! 


There is none like thee among the dancers ; 
None with swift feet. 

The book contains a number of so-called 
translations “from the famous Fenollosa 
Chinese manuscripts.” Whatever the source 
of these poems, some of them have exquisite 
color, as, for example, “The River Song” 
“by Rihaku, 8th century, A. D.,” one sec- 
tion of which reads as follows: 

The eastern wind brings the green color into 
the island grasses at Yei-shu, 

The purple house and the crimson are full of 
spring softness. 

South of the pond the willow-tips are half-blue 
and bluer, 

Their cords tangle in mist, against the brocade- 
like palace. 

Vine-strings a hundred feet long hang down 
from carved railings, 

And high over the willows, the fine birds sing 
to each other, and listen, 

Crying—“‘Kwan, Kuan,” for the early wind, and 
the feel of it. 

The wind bundles itself into a bluish cloud and 
wanders off. .. 

Over a thousand gates, over a thousand doors 
are the sounds of spring singing, 

And the Emperor is at Ko. 

It is a real pity that one who can feel 
so keenly, and write so beautifully—as can 
Ezra Pound at his best—should much of 
the time produce material that is unworthy 
his pen, and once, at least, say: 

O Mercury, patron of thieves, 
Lend me a little tobacco-shop, 
or install me in any profession 
Save this damm’d profession of writing, 
where one needs one’s brains all the time. 
Lustra of Ezra Pound with Earlier Poems. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $1.50. 


Artist and American 


N these troublous days, to live and see 

and think for a time with William Mer- 
ritt Chase, sound and sane workman, hon- 
est and direct, yet subtle artist, generous 
teacher and very fine and simple American 
gentleman, is like being set down in the 
sun and air and space of one of his own 
Shinnecock landscapes. 

He found American art in what the New 
York Tribune, in its appreciation of him 
at the time of his death las§ year, called 
“the dry bones of that transitional 
period.” He saw it pass thru dreadful pret- 
tiness to futurism and yet kept his faith 
in his teacher Piloty’s prophecy that the 
next great art development would take 
place in America. 

The book is as much the layman’s as the 
artist’s. Perhaps the layman will get more 
from its humanity than the artist from its 
portrayal of technic and the secrets of 
style—and that is well, for the layman’s 
need is the greater as his number is the 
larger: 

Miss Roof tells us that “Chase had 
the painter’s belief that only people 
who paint are qualified to write about it.” 
In the introduction Mrs. Chase says that 
her husband wished Miss Roof might write 
his biography because he “felt that she had 
the real and right appreciation of art . 
and an equally sympathetic understanding 
of his own work”; so that in her two chap- 
ters on “Chase the Artist,” one feels on 
sure ground. 

In “Chase the Man,” the author says: 

Chase was perhaps more individualized as an 
artist than as a man. On the human side he 
was a simple person. 

That, she makes us perceive, but thru 
anecdote and quotation we get, too, the 


DURAND 
Steel Racks 








N building a new factory o1 
an addition to your plant, 
consider the many advan. 

tages of acomplete equipment 


of Durand Steel Racks. 
Durand Steel Racks are 


very strong, neat in appear. 
ance, fireproof, convenient, 
durable, will increase your 
storage capacity and reduce 
losses, waste and delays. 


“Write today for catalogue. 


We are also manufacturers of Du- 
rand Steel Lockers, designed to meet 
the most exacting lockerrequirements. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 


Chicago New York 
es, Monvologs, Dia- 


Entertainments, 
Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods, 
Large Catalog Free. T-8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 3 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. it will show how 
without 3, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘beauty’ treatments 
orother artifi cial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman 


iddl d, who h le faci 
Seles chedld Inew ckest the emedahio 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow's feet” and 
wrinkles; fll wu gatiowss give roundness to 
scrawny mache: ift up sageing corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 

will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this Free Bock which tells j oy what 


to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
tothe skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 























Suite 377 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
Own Your Own 


SUMMER HOME 
IN VERMONT 


The moderate cost of owning your own 
summer home among the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont will be a revelation to 
you. 


In Vermont there are thousands of 
beauty spots, obtainable at very reason- 
able cost—just waiting for you to mold 
them into your ideal summer home. Over 
one hundred Green Mountain peaks 
more than 2000 feet high; hundreds of 
lakes and ponds in beautiful mountain 
settings. 

Let this State Bureau help you find 
Free booklets, “Summer Homes 
and Cottage Sites and 
Farms for Sale,” by writing 


FREDERICK G. FLEETWOOD, Sec. of State 
Publicity Department D 
MORRISVILLE, VERMONT 























The University of Chicago 


HOM 


in addition to resident 
} soe aun a 


_~s fone in- 
formation address 


26th Year U.ofC. (Div.M) Chicago, 11}, csinchau Tower 

















Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes: ‘* Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman's Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
other leading magazines.”” 


Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and tics, 
Journalism, In all over One Hun- 
oe Courses, under professors in 
rvard, Brown, Corne 
Dr. Esenwein other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 








spicy tang of the man—the Lorenzo 
de’Medici-like love of sumptuous beauty in 
his background of life; his passion for col- 
lecting rings; his feeling for his own ap- 
pearance,— 


in careful consideration of hair and beard, im- 
maculate linen, white spats, black-ribboned 
glasses, rings and garments of the latest fash- 
ion, it was primarily, one felt, a part of his 
concern with the thing of the eye rather than 
personal vanity. 

One day as Chase was walking along Broad 
street in Philadelphia a little urchin «camped in 
the gutter caught sight of the painter as he 
pessed. The child rose, ran up to him, and after 
looking earnestly at him a moment, inquired: 
“Say, mister, ain’t you somebody?”—a tribute 
to his outer man that greatly amused Chase. 


His personal life with wife and children 
is rich and satisfying and wholesome and 
merry—the artistic temperament asked for 
no license except for the unconscious de- 
mands upon the maternal side of his wife’s 
love, by the eternal child in the artist. His 
attitude toward his eight children is de- 
lightful : 


One daughter was the object of particular in- 
terest to him from her earliest childhood. Mrs. 
Chase tells of overhearing him téte-a-téte with 
the baby, a small dark object too young to voice 
articulate wants, inquiring with helpless but 
elaborate courtesy: “Is there anything I can do 
for you?” 


As for the style of the book itself, Low’s 
Chronicle of Friendships spoiled us. Why 
should we expect a painter to be equally 
an artist in two mediums, paint and words, 
because W. H. Low happens to be a 
favorite of the gods in this respect? 


The Life and Art of William Merritt Chase, 
by Katharine Metcalf Roof. Scribner. $4. 


Man’s Inheritance 


ROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY writes in 

the introductory word of Man’s Su- 
preme Inheritance, by F. Matthias Alex- 
ander: 


Mr. Alexander has developed a definite pro- 
cedure, based upon a scientific knowledge of the 
organism. Popular fear of anything sounding 
like materialism has put a heavy burden upon 
humanity. Men are afraid, without even being 
aware of their fear, to recognize the most won- 
derful of all structures of the vast universe— 
the human body. They have been led to think 
that a serious notice and regard would somehow 
involve disloyalty to man’s higher life. The 
discussions of Mr. Alexander breathe reverence 
for this wonderful instrument of our life, life 
mental and moral as well as that life which 
somewhat meaninglessly we call bodily. When 
such a religious attitude toward the body be- 
comes more general, we shall have an atmos- 
pkere favorable to securing the conscious con- 
trol which is 


The book is concerned with all the prob- 
lems of life and of evolution and the funda- 
mentals of a new and advancing civiliza- 
tion—the demands which can be success- 
fully met by the principles of conscious 
guidance and control of the human organ- 
ism and of human conduct. 

The author makes an interesting observa- 
tion in the chapter, Evolutionary Stand- 
ards and Their Influence on the Crisis of 
1914: 


When reason is so far held in check that it 
loses its power of denial, it must have lost its 
power of control. The original idea formulated 
in the conscious mind has sunk so deep into the 
subconscious that it cannot be changed except 
under the influence of some stronger outside 
power. For nearly fifty years Germany, in her 
schools, her gymnasiums, her universities, her 
civic and her political life, has been inculcating 
a rigid and mentally demoralizing system, and 
she is suffering now—as the monomaniac in 
private life must suffer—for her particular form 
of insanity. 

Even in the conduct of her great campaign, 
this weakness of hers has begun to defeat her. 
She has lost the power of adaptability in mili- 
tury matters. 


The chapters, Evolutionary Standards 
and Race Culture and The Training of 
Children are especially illuminating. 

















Man’s Supreme Inheritance, ¥ F. Matthias 
Alexander. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 











When the Market 
Rebounds 


Repeated slumps keep in- 
—s uessing when 
= wil be a recovery. 
| = nll Service gives you 
facts so that you can antici- | 
pate the upward turn. 
Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. I-18 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Characterin the World 





























MEETING 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Anrual Meeting of the Stockholders o1 
Liggett & Myers Tobavco Company, for the elec 
tion of Directors for the ensuing year, and the 
transaction of such other business as may prop 
erly come before the meeting, will be held at 
the Home Office of the Company, No. 15 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J., at 11 o’clock 
A. M., on Monday, March 11, 1918. 

No share of stock can be voted at this meet 
ing which has been transferred within twenty 
days preceding the meeting. 

The transfer books of the company will not 
be closed. E. Il, THURSTON, Secretary. 

St. Louis, Mo,, February 18, 1918. 


CLOSE OF TRANSFER BOOKS 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., Febr. 27, 1918. 
The transfer books of the 7% bonds of LIG 
GETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY will close 
ut 3 o’clock P. M., March 15, 1918, for the pay- 
ment of interest on said bonds, due April 1, 1918, 
ent will reopen at 10 o’clock A. M., April 2, 























, a | 
United Light & Railways Co. 
Chicago 


Davenport Grand Rapids 


Preferred Stock Dividend No. 30 
Common Stock Dividend No. 13 


The Board of Directors have declared a divi- 
dend of one and one-half (14%%) per cent on 
the First Preferred Stock and a dividend of one 
(1%) per cent. on the Common Stock, payable 
out of the surplus earnings on April 1, 1918, te 
stockholders of record at the close of business. 
three o’clock in the afternoon, March 15, 1918. 

Common Stock transfer books, for purpose of 
Annnal Mecting, to be held at ten o’clock in the 
morning, March 15, 1918, will be closed as of 
noon March 2, 1918, and will remain closed until) 
adjournment of meeting. 

First Preferred ard Common Stock transfer 
books will reopen for transfer of stock certificates 
at the opening of business March 16, 1918. 

L. H, HEINKE, Secretary. 

March 2, 1918. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


Atagheny & Avenue & 19th Street, 
hiladelphia, March 6th, 1918. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
Dollar ($1.00) per share from the net earnings of 
the Comprny on both Common and Preferred 





Stocks, payable April 1st, 1918, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on March 18th, 
1918, Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
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EK PLURIBUS UNUM 


(Continued from page 454) 

power to establish post roads and 
to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the states, and that in- 
volved the right to build roads and vessels 
and to regulate lines of transit by land or 
water. To support armies and to carry on 
war, requires money, and Congress received 
power to lay taxes and to borrow money. 
Borrowing money required the creation of 
agencies thruout the land, and, without 
any separate authority on that point, Con- 
gress created an interlacing system of na- 
tional banks, self interest bearing bonds, 
and short time notes, and issues paper 
money. The authority of the United States 
may be resisted within our own country, 
hence its Union has power to protect the 
laws and treaties of the United States by 
military force, and the national courts may 
try for treason any person who shall levy 
war upon the United States or “adhere to 
their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort.” Well may we bless, in this time of 
stress and danger, the foresight of those 
who framed the Constitution, the wisdom of 
those who have applied it during a century 
and a quarter to the national needs, and 
the stedfastness of our President and Con- 
gress who are now giving effect to these 
mighty powers of self-defense and of the 
maintenance thruout the world of the prin- 
ciples of free government. 

The Fathers of the Constitution invented 
almost nothing; but they applied what they 
knew in novel combinations. The courts, for 
instance, in the colonies and states were the 
weakest part of the governmental system, 
being almost without physical force to carry 
out their just decisions. The convention 
acted as a skilled clock-maker might do 
who noticed the advantage of the balance 
wheel of watches and therefore put a big 
balance wheel into the town clock. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has been 
the balance wheel of both federal and state 
governments, thru the authority, which is 
nowhere stated in words in the Constitu- 
tion, but has been exercized scores of times, 
the authority to declare statutes invalid 
which passed by state legislatures or even 
by Congress. Thus the forty-eight state 
watches are compelled to keep time with 
the big federal clock. 

For three-quarters of a century some of 
the states struggled against this supreme 
national power in national matters: Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky protested in 1798; 
Massachusetts and Connecticut in 1814; 
South Carolina in 1833; the eleven seced- 
ing states in 1861. In every case the Fed- 
eral Government came out of the contro- 
versy stronger than it went in. We love 
our states; we have an intense belief in 
local self-government; but we have learned 
now, if we never knew it before, that the 
safety of the states is to be found only in 
the safety of the nation. And in this hour 
of trial, personal rights, the ordinary free- 
dom of business and the usual authority of 
States, must give way to the national wel- 
fare. “FE pluribus” begins the nation’s 
motto; it finishes with “Unum”—we are 
one. We cannot be one without the many ; 
but we shall cease to be anything unless the 
one outranks the many. 

FE. pluribus unum! 


“And now, children, we come to that im- 
portant country, Germany, that is governed 
y a man called a Kaiser,” said the teach- 
er. “Can any one tell me what a Kaiser 
is? Yes, Willie !” 

“Please, ma’am, a Kaiser is a stream of 
hot water springin’ up in the air and dis- 
turbin’ the earth.”—Life. 














ATTENTION!!! 


The Business Houses of America are 
facing a Real Crisis. Their trained men 
are being drafted. 

A man with years’ EXPERIENCE be- 
hind him, providing he takes up a short 
Course of Training in Personal Efficiency, 
is a tremendous asset to his firm, for he 





















LISTEN!!! Provided we can lay 
*** before you a plan 
that will increase your salary or your 
earnings, perhaps to double or treble 
what you now moeke, will you pay us 10% 
only on your increased salary or earn- 
ings, after you have received this in- 
crease—not before? 











You will readily understand that in offer- 
ing our $100 year course of training on such 
terms as stated above, that we have a very 
large number of applications to select from, 
so that it is necessary to enroll at once to 
save disappointment. 

Our teaching, advice and guidance in per- 
sonal and in business affairs is, to a large 
degree, based upon the student’s own par- 
ticular private needs and business necessi- 
ties, as told to us by himself, and as ex- 
pressed in the “‘SELF-ANALYSIS CHART,” 
which he must completely fill in before we 
accept him as a student. In every instance 
: “SELF-ANALYSIS CHART” is mailed 

ree. 

The Health and Body-Building Section is 
most thorough and complete. It is well to 
keep in mind that, as costly as doctors’ bills 
are» a weakly, sickly body hampers progress 
a is far more costly even than doctors’ 
ees. 


The American Sgetiiane « a 
Psy vy. 
175 Fifth Avenue ~ 


New York City 








* e f the words 
\e “ENROLL ME” 

are not filled in below 
we cannot accept this 
coupon as an enrollment and 
will treat it simply as an appli- 
cation for our Booklet and Analysis 
Chart. 


s explained above, other than the 10% of your 
INCREASED EARNINGS which you pay us AFTER you 
have RECEIVED THAT INCREASE, there is no cost 
whatever for the year's training. Yor housewives 
and women where opportunities arise for increased 
SAVINGS through economy and creative thought, it is it is 
INCREASED SAVINGS instead of EARNINGS. 


PL Aineveat ends. ds 6aseedeeebenesaeant< 


NOTIC This advertisement tells the 


FULL STORY how you can 
rise from the mediocre rut to Wealth, Suc- 
cess, Health and Happiness and you only 
pay us 10 per cent on your INCREASED 
EARNINGS for one year for the full 
Course and service we render you. If you 
Delay Write the words “ENROLL ME” 

ay Write the words “* a 
There, on that line | | <a 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY, Inc., 






























then possesses both EXPERIENCE 
and TRAINING—a very young man 
naturally can only possess Training. 

Are you sluggish in your deportment? 
Are you old-fashioned in your dress, round- 
shouldered, commonplace? Is your com- 
plexion bad? Are your cheeks sunken? 
Mind you, ALL these are points that tell 
against you. 

Can you Concentrate, Remember and draw 
realistic mental pictures? 

Are your powers of Imagination quick 
and creative? Can you Think methodically, 
and are your Thoughts organized? 

We develop the ENERGY, AMBITION 
and POWER which makes you clever and 
rich, forceful, helpful and great. This 
Course starts you right away and occupies 
little of your time. 


Everyone who is ambitious enough to train 
for a Big and Substantial Increase in their 
Salary or Earnings, MUST be possessed of 
three things, that is :— 


ENERGY That uplifting mental and 


physical Energy that pul- 
sates living-fire through the person’s being— 
Energy Abounding. 


HEALTH That Reliable Health, Over- 


flowing and Buoyant, that 
swings life’s pendulum pleasantly and suc- 
cessfully 365 days each year. 


BUSINESS That overwhelming Busi- 


ness Power that brushes 
POWER aside difficulties and preju- 
dices—the Business Pow- 
er that is limitless because it operates 
according to the hidden laws of a 
Mind Science and attracts busi- ASS. 
ness people to you. A Bi 






























































———————— 
“ANALYSIS 
CHART 


Learn what your 
Character, Abili- 
ties, Talents and 
Powers are. This 
SELF-ANALYSIS 
sent FREE. 














Directions for Enrollment 


To avoid delay, I wish you to enroll me 
at once for your one year’s Course of 
Training as sold at $100 which includes 20 
Mental, Business, Health and Energy Lessons 
—12 Individual Monthly Lecture References 
—18 Sections of six lessons on Body, Brain 
and Energy Building—Self-Analysis Chart— 
Review Letters and Progress Reports. For 
the full and complete year’s training I am 
to pay you ONLY 10 per cent on my IN- 
CREASED SALARY or BARNINGS for one 
year, and will order my Encyclopedia Text 
Book direct from the publisher and arrange 
to pay them $1 down and $2 monthly imme- 
diately upon receipt of your reply, giving 
me their address. 


This Enrollment Places You Under No Obligation 


We reserve the right to refuse any 
nrollment 


175 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, March 1, 1918. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND No. 76 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Monday, 
April 1, 1918, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Monday, March 11, 1918. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
8. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
H. C, WICK, Secretary. 


AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 





AMERICAN CAR 


New York, March 1, 1918. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND No. 62 
A quarterly dividend of one per cent, (1%) 
and an extra dividend of one per cent. (1%) on 


the Common Stock of this Company have this day 
been declared, payable Monday, April 1, 1918, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Monday, March 11, 1918, 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
8. 8. 
H. C, 


DeLANO, Treasurer. 

WICK, Secretary. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1918, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1918, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, April 15, 1918, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 15, 1918. 

On account of the annual meeting the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
16, to Tuesday, March 26, 1918, both days in- 


cluded. G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO., 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 25, 1918. 
A dividend of one and three quarters per cent. 
(1% %) has been declared on the Preferred stock 
of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable 
April ist, 1918, to stockholders of record at the 
‘lose of business March 15th, 1918. Checks will 
be mailed, T, T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 

















OFFICE OF 
The Niagara Falls Power Co. 
15 Broad St., New York, Feb. 28, 1918. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 26th day of February, 1918, 
a dividend of $2 per share on the capital stock of 
the Company was declared from the surplus net 
profits, payable on the 15th day of April, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on the 30th day of March, 1918. 
F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 
25 Broad St., New York, March 1, 1918. 
Executive Committee of Ray Consolidated 





The 


Copper Company has declared, for the quarter 
ending March 3ist, 1918, a dividend of one dol- 
lar per share, payable March 30th, 1918, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 


March 9th, 1918, E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 





UTAH COPPER COMPANY, 
120 Rroadway, New York, March Ist, 1918. 
The Board of Directors of Utah Copper Com- 
pany have declared for the quarter ending March 


Bist, 1918, a dividend of Two dollars and fifty 
cents ($2.50) per share, payable March 30th, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 9th, 1918. 
The books for the transfer of the stock of the 
Cowpany will remain open. 
Cc. K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
2 Rector Sireet. 

The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONF-HALF PER CENT. has been declared on the 
Capital stock of this Company, payable April Ist, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 15, 1918. The stock transfer 
books of the Company will not be closed. 

WILLIAM H. BARNARD, Treasurer. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COM- 
POSITION. 


bas Story of the Week. 

You are at a meeting attended by many 

people who have relatives living in Russia. 

Give a clear account of the entire Russian 

situation as revealed in the news of the 

week, 

You are the teacher of a class in current 

events. Explain to your class the present 

situation on the Western Front. Use a map 
in order to make your meaning clear. 

8. You are a “Four Minute Speaker” at a 
moving picture show. Tell your audience 
about the work of the American soldiers on 
the battle front, making your account such 
that it will awaken a spirit of pride and of 
patriotism. 

age ae Artiéles. 

1. Select from the editorial articles all that is 
said concerning the Teutonic allies, and 
weave it into a single unified article. 

2. Select from the editorial articles all that is 
said concerning the past and the future of 
the Great War, and make a new article that 
will emphasize the prospects for the future. 

The Sixth Message from the United States 
Government. 

1. Give a spirited speech in which you show 

that any person may aid and comfort the 

enemy by spreading falsehoods concerning 
the United States forces. Add to clearness 
and emphasis by the use of details. 

Write a hort, emphatic editorial article for 

your school paper, telling what is the duty 

of any person who hears malicious state- 
ments concerning the United States. 

The Battle Cry of Freedom. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart. 

1. Write a clear résumé of the entire article. 

2. Give a patriotic speech in which you show 
how “E Pluribus” properly ends with 
“Unum.” 

Why Russia’s Army Fell to Pieces. By Ed- 
ward A. Ross. 

1. You are at a neighborhood meeting. Ex- 
plain orally the reasons for the decline of 
Russia’s fighting power. Give all the prin- 
cipal points that are given in the article. 

2. Write a patriotic composition of contrast, 
in which you show the difference between 
Russia’s army, past and present, and the 
army of the United States. 

The Hostess Houses. By Mary Alden Hop- 
kins. 

1. You are an attendant at a Hostess House. 

Write an imaginary diary, giving the details 

of a single day’s work. 

Write an argument in which you support 

the following proposition: The work of the 

Hostess Houses is a great patriotic service. 

The Food Fight. By Edward Earle Purin- 
ton. 

1. Write a short, emphatic circular for dis- 

tribution in your neighborhood, telling how 

all may aid in the good fight. 

Point out the various ways in which the 

writer made the article interesting, clear 

and emphatic. 

Service in ‘“‘Cits.”’ 

1. Some one has written to you saying: “I 
wish I could do something for my country, 
but I don’t know how.” Write a letter ex- 
plaining what different types of service are 
open to all people. Urge your friend to 
select some one of these for which you 
think he is fitted. 
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SECTION II. LITERATURE. 
The Party at the Red House. By George 
Ellot. 


1. You are introducing a person who will read 
the selection. Without using notes, explain 
the situation. 

What makes the work of George Eliot so 
interesting to different types of readers? 

3. Make a list of the characters named in the 


i] 


selection, and give a character sketch of 
every one. 

4. Show how the account of the party rises 
in interest. 

5. Show that the selection has the following 
characteristics: humor, satire, sympathetic 


description, realism, romance. 

The New Books. 

1. What quality is necessary for permanent 
success in poetry? 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. A Campaign for Intelligent Patriotism 
—“E Pluribus Unum.” 

1. Quiz your classmates upon their knowledge 
of the history of the United States sum- 
marized in Professor Hart’s article: e. g., 
(a) efforts at federation before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution; (b) the story of 
the Constitutional Convention; (c) attempts 
at nullification and secession; etc. 

2. What is the central thought in this article? 
Quote a sentence which summarizes this 
thought. 

3. “. . . they did not realize that nations yet 
unborn . . . would adopt or imitate the 
federal principles which they embodied in a 
formal constitution.” What is the signifi- 
eance of this statement? 

4. Show how the Constitution was “a means 
of reconciling the power of a nation with 
the local scrutiny of a town meeting.or a 
county court.” 

5. “The Constitution pointed out the means 
of performing the great national task which 
the Constitution imposed.” What is this 
task? 

6. What does the sentence in the last para- 
graph beginning, “We love our states,” 
mean to you? 


The War “Peters Out” in the East— 
—“‘Half the German Program Accom- 
plished,’”’ “Back to the Barbarians,” 
“Why Russia’s Army Fell to Pieces,” 
“The Occupation of Russia,” “The Rus- 
sian Peace Treaty,’’ “Finland Makes 

Peace,” “Rumania Makes Peace.” 

1. Summarize the facts given in the above 
references which prove that half of the 
German program is accomplished. What is 
the other half of the program? 

2. How far is the disruption of the Russian 
army a result of its military failures? How 
far is it a cause? 

3. Is the judgment rendered in the last para- 
graph of Mr. Ross’s article justified by the 
facts? 

4. Indicate on a map the provinces which have 
been separated from Russia (a) by military 
occupation, (b) by peace negotiations, (c) 
the regions which the revolutionary govern- 
ment still controls. 

5. Give details of one or more of the historical 

incidents referred to in the second editorial. 


On the Western Front—“The Prospects 
of the Opening Campaign,” “Trying Out 
the Line,” “On the American Front.” 
1. Draw a map showing the regions in which 
the western armies are pitted against each 
other; include the Italian front. Indicate, 
as far as you can, the territory held by 
each of the belligerents. 

Read “The Great War Year by Year” in 
“From the First Shot,” published by the 
Independent Corporation, or some other sim- 
ilar account of the war. Summarize the mili- 
tary campaigns of the West. 

3. What parts of the Line are most likely to be 
the scene of active fighting this spring? 


Will Japan Occupy Eastern Siberia?— 
“Proposed Japanese Intervention in 
Siberia,’’ ‘‘The Japanese Decision.” 

1. Can you discover in these news items evi- 
dence of a Japanese “Monroe Doctrine”? 

2. By what right and for what purpose does 
Japan propose to send an expedition into 
Siberia? 

3. What is the attitude of the European Allies 

toward the proposed action? The attitude of 

the people of the United States? 


Vv. The Problem of Food—‘“‘The Food 
Fight.” 

1. “You don’t need a gun to be a fighter in 
this war.”” Prove that this statement is true. 

2. “Meat, wheat and sugar are the food sta- 
ples of war.”’ Collect all the data you can in 
support of this statement. 

3. ‘“‘How have the other nations at 
the international food shortage?” 
the question. ? 

4. What are we asked to do as individuals?” 
Check each of the ways in which your fam- 
ily has helped. Describe in detail some of the 
things you personally have done. 

5. Follow out one or more of the suggestions 
given under “FAMILY War Foop PLAN” and 
report the results to the class. 
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Saving the Money That Slipped 


Through Their Fingers 


How an Investment of $2.00 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 


R. AND MRS. B. live in Con- 

necticut. He is a clerk in the 
office of a manufacturing plant. They 
have been married ten years and for 
the first three years of their married 
life they not only failed to save but 
actually went in debt over $400. 
They now have two children, own a 
comfortable cottage home which is 
appraised at $3,500 and is clear and 
free. They have savings-bank sac- 
counts of $1,800 and $1,700 invested 
in 7% preferred securities. And 
every dollar of this money has been 
saved from salary during the past 
seven years, an average of $1,000 per 
year. 


I am going to tell you their story, 
or rather let Mr. B. tell it as he re- 
lated it to me. If you are facing the 
crisis in your affairs which the B.’s 
faced in those early days of married 
life, it may help you to meet it and 
come off victorious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


T am now 37 years of age; married and 
the Daddy of two children. When I was 
married I had exactly $750 on hand in 
cash, inherited from my father’s estate. Up 
to that time I never saved a nickel and if 
this money hadn’t come as a windfall, we 
could not have been married. I held a good 
position and was earning $2,000 a year. 
That was in 1907. For the next three 
years Jane and I just let things run along, 
living comfortably on my salary. The $750 
which I inherited went for furniture and 
home needs and we did manage to buy— 
on the spur of early married ambition, per- 
haps—$300 more of furniture which we 
paid for out of my salary. But all the rest 
of it went for clothing, rent, food, amuse- 
ment, books, cigars, ete. We spent it as it 
came and it was always a race between our 
eash and our bills to see which would be 
on top at the end of the month. Usually 
the cash lost. But the bills didn’t press or 
worry me. I ran accounts with tradesmen 
who knew me and knew I was good for it. 
But gradually the bills distanced the cash 
and at the end of three years I was in a 
hole just $400; and then the situation grew 
serious because we had a baby and in order 
to pay the emergency bills of the occasion, 
I had to let my other creditors wait and 


they became restless. 


Jane and I had tried time and time again 
to live within my salary and save a few 
dollars, but it wasn’t any use. We lacked 
the backbone somehow and didn’t have the 
necessary system to help us see it through. 

e day I came across a remark made by 
James Hill, the railroad builder, and it set 
me thinking. It burned itself into my 
brain. It was this: 


“If you want to know whether you are 
going to be a success or failure in life, you 
can easily find out. The test is simple and 
infallible. Are you able to save money? 
If not, drop out. You will fail as sure as 
you live. You may not think so, but you 
will, The seed of success is not in you.” 


By ARTHUR H. PATTERSON 


I went home and that evening Jane and 
I had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat 
up until one o’clock, studying, planning, 
debating, wondering how we could change 
our shiftless, easy-going habits so that we 
could feel that we were going to be classi- 
fied with the successful ones and not the 
failures. 


We made up our minds that from that 
night on not a penny would be spent for 
other than bare necessities until every debt 
had been paid. We resolved to live on half 
my salary, reasoning that if other people 
whom we knew could live respectably on 
$1,000, there was no reason why we 
shouldn’t. Then Jane said: “We ought to 
keep a cash account and put down just 
where the money goes. We can’t go by 
guesswork any longer. We've been living 
that way for three years. We'll begin now 
to keep a record of our money.” 


What Jane said brought to my mind an 
advertisement which I had seen only a few 
days before, about an Expense Book for 
family accounts. So I got the magazine 
and found the ad. It told about the Econ- 
omy Expense Book for personal and house- 
hold aceounting. The description told me 
that it was exactly the thing we needed and 
before going to bed I wrote a letter order- 
ing a copy. In a few days it came, and 
Jane and I had an interesting session 
studying it and entering the Cash and Ex- 
penditure Items which we had been keeping 
tab of since the midnight resolution. 


That book taught us something about the 
science of home economics. We learned, 
fcr instance, that in a properly arranged 
budget a man earning the salary I did could 
save, without stinting, at least 30% of his 
salary. But we were beating that figure. 
We had raised the ante to 50%, and that 
without suffering for a single need. Of 
course, we had cut out the theatre, the 
cigars, the expensive lunches and we'd be- 
gun to get acquainted with some of our 
discarded clothes all over again. And I 
learned that rent consumed in the balanced 
budget 174% (which was about our cost) ; 
food was 25% and we cut it to 21%; 
clothes 17% we chopped to 5% that first 
year, and it never rose over 10% the first 
four years. 


We started on the new system in April, 
1910. The following April when we bal- 
anced the books for the first year we found 
this result: Every single bill paid and 
$653 in the savings bank! Glorious! We 
were out of the woods and for the first time 
in my entire business career I had visions 
of success on which I could actually stand 
without breaking through into the quick- 
sands of despair. We celebrated that night 
in good style with a dinner and the theatre 
and that’s become part of the program ever 
since—the annual dinner of the board of 
directors, Jane calls it. 


The rest is easy. We were on the right 
track and once started nothing could turn 
us back. 


We stuck right to the original program 
for three years, living on half my salary 
and saving the other half. Then I got a 
raise of $250 and that made it quite a bit 
easier. A year ago I got another raise, 
bringing my salary up to $2,500, where it 
row stands. 


I’ve never had the least trouble, since 
starting on the first page of my first copy 
of Woolson’s Economy Expense Book, in 
living within my income and saving money. 


That book brought us, not only independ- 
ence, but it changed me from a worried, 
half-baked existence into a self-respecting, 
successful man. I am in a position, as the 
result of our joint efforts, where I need look 
to no man for favors; and further than 
that, my success has brought us into a 
circle of friends, both business and social, 
who value us because we are looked upon 
in our town as “worth while” and “the sort 
who are getting ahead.” 
KEKKEEKEEEEE 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is de- 
signed to keep track of the income and ex- 
penses of the average family in a systematic 
manner. Each book is made to contain the 
records of four consecutive years. 


No knowledge of bookkeeping or account- 
ing is necessary to properly keep a Wool- 
son Book. The lifetime experience of an 
expert accountant is in the book. He de 
vised it for his own household and planned 
it so his wife could keep it. 


Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each 
week and month and year you not only 
know where every penny went, but you 
will have an analysis and comparative table 
of all the various expenditures, showing 
just what it went for. Every detail of 
money management is provided for by a 
simple, easy-system that a 12-year-old child 
could handle. 


This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a 
sure way to manage their finances. With 
it you know every minute just where you 
are money-wise. It automatically shows 
every penny of income and outgo; just how 
much for groceries, dress, rent, medicine, 
amusement, car-fare, etc.—and all this in- 
stantly and plainly. It is not complicated 
or tiresome. In fact,-once you have started 
keeping a Woolson Book you will find it 
fascinating as a game and a miser for sav- 
ing money. 


The publishers are desirous while the in- 
terest of the American public is fastened 
on the problem of high-cost-of-living, to 
distribute several hundred thousand copies 
of the new greatly improved edition and 
are doing it in this way: 


Merely write to them and ask that a 
copy be sent you without cost for a five 
days’ examination. If at the end of the 
time you decide to keep it, you send $2.00 
in payment, or if you wish to return it, you 
can do so without further obligation. Send 
no cash. Merely fill in the coupon, supply 
business reference, mail, and the book will 
be sent you immediately. 


GEORGE J. WOOLSON & COMPANY 


118 West 32nd Street 
New York City 





George J. Woolson & Company 
118 West 32nd Street 
New York City 
Without obligation please send me, all charges 
prepaid, Woolson’s Economy Expense Book. ' I 


agree to send $2.00 in five days or return the 
book. 
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